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Talking pleasantly about our connection, 
a client recently referred to their coming 
to us in this wise: 


Our business is one in which there is unusual oppor- 
tunity for competition of the devious sort. For years 
we have rigidly adhered to certain principles, always 
giving our customers’ interest the right of way. 


The struggle has been a Jong one, but it has paid in 
every sense. Having concluded that our way would 
appeal to a still larger number, we turned to advertising 
as the best way to tell them about it. 


What we learned of your house from your representa- 
tives and from your competitors, indicated to us that 
your history was in many respects similar to ours, 


In our own satisfaction at being trusted we found 
the: assurance that you would respond to our con- 
fidence and understand how to tell our story. 


Pleasant statement, was it not? 
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The Unit System 


—— 


of Advertising 


The standard farm papers 
are a national medium built on 
the unit system. 

For the whose 
product has already a genuine- 
ly national distribution, they 
offer a most responsive na- 
tional clientele and a low rate 
per thousand. 

'For other concerns, the 
growing, hustling manufac- 
turer, the firm just entering 
the field, etc., they present the 
opportunity to progress sec- 
tion by section and state by 
state. 


concern 


| They enable the manufac- 
turer to test and perfect his 
advertising and selling plans, 
to work his sales and advertis- 
ing forces in perfect harmony 


for maximum results and 
finally to use the profits from 
his campaign to extend his 
business. 

Standard farm papers are 
not national media arbitra- 
rily divided into sections. 
They are papers whose edi- 
torial matter is aimed at a cer- 
tain section and therefore cov- 
ers that section intensively. 


That is why it is no unusual 
thing to find the standard 
farm paper of a given section 
subscribed for as high as one 
out of every three possible 
subscribers, 

These sectional papers are 
banded together for mutual 
benefit and economy into one 
“unit-system”’ medium. 

They present the econom- 
ical and modern advertising 
method. 


Where shall we send fur- 
ther particulars? 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
of The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Known The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Velus Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41. Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
‘Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bldg. 
. Chicago 


Papers 
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BREAKING INTO THE NEW 
YORK MARKET 





VITAL THINGS THAT A MANUFAC- 
TURER SHOULD KNOW WHEN HE 
ATTEMPTS TO GET A SALE FOR HIS 
GOODS IN THE MOST DIFFICULT 
MARKET IN THE COUNTRY—THE 
ONE THING THAT MANY YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE HAS PROVEN TO BE 
THE ROYAL ROAD TO SELLING SUC- 
CESS 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Ady. Director Gimbel Brothers, N. Y. 
Previously for_ten years Adv. 
Director John Wana- 
maker, N. Y. 


ZL 

Many a manufacturer has at- 
tempted to batter down the in- 
voice doors of the big stores by 
an elaborate campaign of general 
advertising, believing that after 
the public has gazed upon, and 
read his beautiful full pages and 
colored pages, there will be such 
an overwhelming demand for his 
commodity that stores simply 
must keep it in stock. 

How many sad awakenings 
there have been. 

How many magnificent adver- 
tising campaigns have gone glim- 
mering for the lack of a little sell- 
ing advice. Perhaps to the un- 
fair discredit of the advertising 
agent. Perhaps to the loss of a 
valuable commodity to the com- 
munity. Perhaps to the failure 
and ruin of a wise manufacturer. 

Of course, there are many com- 
modities that can be sold, and also 
many that must be sold, by adver- 
tising alone—before the  cus- 
tomer starts for the store. 

_But many others—and_ espe- 
cially new articles—require dem- 
onstration and much patient ex- 
planation, before they secure the 
foothold that brings people to a 
store to ask for them. 
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And no store can afford to 
stock up with goods that nobody 
asks for, and which it requires 
persistent expert effort to sell. 

Of course all stores want to 
sell all the merchandise. they can. 
They must have many manufac- 
turers producing goods for them. 
They are always glad to have 
more manufacturers seeking their 
trade. They are eager to find 
new things that will sell well. 

But a department store is not 
a philanthropic institution. 

The buyer of a department store 
must see ready sale for all the 
merchandise he buys. No buyer: 
who does not buy thus carefully 
can hope to hold his job. He is 
called a “buyer,” but he must be, 
first of all, a seller, or the greased 
chute for him; and he must neces- 
sarily seek the lines of least re- 
sistance, and buy ready sellers. 

The manufacturer must under- 
take the burden of introduction. 

In these days of tremendous 
advertising, the dealer is not im- 
pressed by the fact that the man- 
ufacturer is burning up hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in general 
advertising. The makers of well- 
known commodities are doing 
that every year. 

But, how shortsighted must be 
the manufacturer, after spending 
$100,000 for advertising his com- 
modity, if he will not spend a few 
thousands more to make the 
whole investment pay. 

I have no new plan to suggest 
to manufacturers; but I want to 
express my amazement that man- 
ufacturers and their advisers are 
continuously trying to avoid do- 
ing the one thing that experience: 
of many years has proven to be 
the royal road. to selling success. 

Just recently there was brought 
to me a manufacturer who had a 
proposition, whereby he desired 
to invest two thousand dollars in 
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samples to be given to our cus- 
tomers; but he demanded orders 
for $50,000 worth of his product, 
to be used in a year. ‘hen he 
wanted big display space for his 
demonstration. 

His argument was that we 
should show some confidence in 
his product. That the sale would 
be easy, after what he was going 
to do for us. 1 listened to his 
story, and then I said: 

“My dear man, you ask us to 
have $50,coo worth of confidence 
in a scheme in which you have 
none. You want us to believe in 
your commodity when you do not 
believe in it yourself. All the 
gamble must be ours, while you 
go out with a sure thing.” 

And yet, this man was a repre- 
sentative manufacturer. I have 
talked to hundreds who expected 
practically the same guarantee 
from the store. 

This man had a good com- 
modity. We would have been 


glad to co-operate with him. We 
had the best manager in the 
country, in his line, to promote 
the proposition for us. I told him 


I was sure we could make the 
biggest success of the scheme that 
could be made anywhere; that we 
would go into it with enthusiasm 
and energy; that we would prob- 
ably sell all he expected us to 
sell; that we would get him the 
desired publicity and introduc- 
tion, at any rate. 

But we refused to be bound by 
a silly contract, that was of no 
value to him, if the scheme was 
a success, and which would only 
compel us to sell a vast quantity 
of his goods at a loss, if it was 
a failure, and thereby ruin the 
whole market for him. 

Contracts are usually boomer- 
angs—as people learn who try 1o 
use them as weapons. 

On the other hand: 

Some years ago a young man 
invented an appliance for keeping 
women’s clothing in good order 
zt home. He had no capital, ex- 
cept enough money to get a few 
of the articles manufactured. He 
was working in a small store and 
gave up his position as soon as 
he found that he could secure 
space in the largest store in the 
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city, for the demonstration of hig 
article. He did the demonstrating 
himself. The article found 4 
ready sale. The store made no 
contract with him; they did not 
even buy his merchandise until it 
was sold. He placed the goods in 
the store on memorandum and 
sold them himself. 

But the space which the store 

supplied to him was so valuable 
that his business increased almost 
as rapidly as he could have the 
article produced. He also found 
that his location in _ this store, 
which was of national reputatioa, 
brought his article to the atten- 
tion of dealers all over the covn- 
try. 
‘In three months’ time _ this 
young man, without capita!, had 
built up a business which might 
have required a year or more if 
he had used the methods of many 
manufacturers. He had only his 
own two hands jand a possible 
hundred dollars to begin with, yet 
he accepted all the responsibility, 
demanding nothing from the 
store but a small counter behind 
which to demonstrate his mer- 
chandise. 

This young man had the whole 
secret of success. The man who 
has $100000 capital may simply 
multiply this young man’s possi- 
bilities. 

The advertising campaign is 
most important to the man who 
has capital to invest; and the ap- 
propriation may be as small or 
as large as he is able to pay for. 
But not less than 25 per cent of 
his appropriation should be di- 
rectly applied to demonstrating 
his merchandise. 

New York retail advertising is 
one of the strongest factors in 
creating a national reputation tor 
any commodity. First, because 
of the enormous population, 
which within the twenty-five-mile 
limit is probably one-fifteenth of 
the entire population of the 
United States. Second, because 
there are continuously so many 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
from all over the country who go 
through the -larger New York 
stores. Third, because there are 
constantly in the city the repre- 
sentatives of the big stores alli 
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CHICAGO 


The Great Central Market 





@ Geographically central, commercially great. Chicago 
grew into its big name, “The Great Central Market.” 


@ Today, two and a half million people shop in Chicago's 
retail stores; fifty million people reside within a night's 
ride of Chicago. 


q Mr. Salesmanager, does Chicago supply your goods 
to this multitude of consumers? The potential demand 
is here — you can link this demand to your particular » 
product through concentrated Chicago newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


@ The Tribune, Chicago’s biggest newspaper, carries 
50% greater volume of advertising than the next morn- 
ing paper, and is in a position to furnish accurate and 
intelligent information as to local conditions in the 
Chicago market. 


@ Information gladly submitted by letter or representative 
from the Chicago or New York office (907 Flatiron Building) 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trace Mark Registered) 
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over the United States who are 
keen to learn about new things 
that are being introduced in New 
York stores. It requires only a 
moment’s consideration for any 
manufacturer to realize the tre- 
mendous possibilities of New 
-York City advertising. 

If the question should be asked 
of the editor of Frinters’ INK, 
John Irving Romer, whe for 
many years conducted the adver- 
tising of the Aeolian Company, I 
‘am sure that he would say that 
the large investment in New York 
city advertising was warranted 
only because of the tremendous 
effect it had’on Aeolian business, 
with this company’s agents 
throughout the United States and 
abroad. And I am sure it will be 
the judgment of all expert adver- 
tising men that it was the New 
York city advertising of the 
Pianola which made its great suc- 
cess. 

I am still more familiar with 
the results of the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising of the Angelus Piano- 
Player, and have the testimony 
of James H. White, president of 
that concern, that the advertising 
of the Angelus in New York City 
was the greatest factor in expand- 
ing the Angelus business all over 
the United States. 

Two matters are of primary 
importance in advertising a com- 
modity. The first is usually 
well taken care of by advertis- 
ing experts in agencies whose 
work is usually splendidly done. 
This is presenting the informa- 
tion to the public about ‘the com- 
modity, and bringing the com- 
modity to the public attention. 

The second feature is usually 
neglected. That is, telling the 
public where the article can be 
secured. Even the person who 
has become interested in an ad- 
vertisement will not make the ef- 
fort to travel all over a city to 
find an article advertised, when 
something else that will probably 
serve the purpose as well can be 
secured anywhere. ~ 

Further, it is most valuable to 
have the commodity introduced 
by one store exclusively. This is 
because a store always takes in- 
terest in a new thing which it 


alone is able to exploit. If sey. 
eral stores have the commodity 
on sale on equal terms none of 
them is willing to spend much 
money or make any great effort. 
to promote it; for the. reason 
that there is no special value io 
the store in doing so, The 


owner has nothing to offer which 
another store cannot give, and if 
he offers a low price any other 
store having the commodity on 
salé may readily cut the price 
the value’ away 


and take all 
from it. 

There are many stores that ap- 
parently exist only to destroy the 
market value of certain commodi- 
ties. They are always willing to 
sacrifice a manufacturer for one 
day’s advertising glory for them- 
selves, 

Of course it is most desirable 
ultimately that a commodity 
should be sold by all stores; but 
the manufacturer who is wise will 
have patience to wait until his 
article is properly introduced by 
one good store before trying to 
sell it to others. 

My advice to a manufacturer 
seeking to get his article intro- 
duced in New York would be to 
select one store which seems to 
him to be best able to introduce 
his particular commodity. I 
would offer to put in my goods 
on memorandum, supply one or 
more demonstrators, according 
to the space the store could de- 
vote to the work. I would have 
printed matter prepared, in ac- 
cordance with the policy and 
style of the store; having the ad- 
vertising manager write it if pos- 
sible, and, in any case, approve 
of it officially; and I- would pay 
for any advertising of my com- 
modity the store would do. | 
would very carefully instruct my 
demonstrators as to how the arti- 
cle should be presented and I 
would consider it of such im- 
portance that I would myself be 
frequently present at the demon- 
stration, and I would have my 
manager present frequently, be- 
cause I would consider that noth- 
ing that was done in the promo- 
tion of the sale of my commodity 
was of any importance in com- 
parison with the way in which itt 
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NOVEMBER 
vo PUT 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
STEPHEN BONSAL 
VIRGINIA TRACY 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
F. CUNLIFFE -OWEN 


The above is a reproduction of the first or November cover 
of the new-size Metropolitan Magazine. We feel that this new 
size is not a mere change of inches; it is a great important 
step toward the national magazine of the future. Although 
this first number is sufficiently strong and individual to force 
its attention upon the reader, it does not meet with all the 
requirements we will exact of our publication in succeeding 
issues, 


The advertising forms of the December issue will close 
definitely on the 28th day of October. 
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was introduced and sold to the 
New York public. 

When manufacturers begin to 
realize these facts, and value 
space in a large store at its real 
importance, and also fully realize 
how small is the value to the 
storekeeper of their particular 
commodity in comparison with 
the many other important opera- 
tions of his own, they will 
achieve earlier success and 
broader distribution, with a much 
smaller expenditure of money. 

(To be continued) 

or 
KELLOGG 

SIGN 


* 
MAMMOTH ELECTRIC 


What will be when completed the 
largest electric sign in the world is 
being put up on: the roof of the old 
Studebaker Building at Broadway and 
Forty-seventh street, New York City, 
for the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. It 
will cost the nellogg Company nearly 
$25,000 a year rental, which is prob- 
ably a record price for a sign of this 
or any other kind. The roof sign 
privilege is all the company gets for 
that rental. It cannot use the roof for 
a garden or for any other purpose than 
the sign, and it cannot sublet the 
privilege. 

The new sign will be a changing 
sign of unique design, the character of 
which is not announced at this time. 
Only one s‘de of the building will be 
used for the present, but it will take 
six weeks to prepare this, and when 
finished it will be the biggest of the 
kind on Broadway. The figures for 
that one side are given as 116 by 
20 feet. 

This is the second Kellogg sign to 
be put up on the “Great White Way,” 
the first being located on the Heidel- 
berg tower at Broadway and Forty- 
second street. The reinforcement shows 
the importance the Kellogg Company 
attaches to a New York location not 
only for its local advertising but the 
national publicity it also secures. 

It is just possible, too, that the move 
‘was prompted in part by the stiff 
ainted display campaign which the 
Nashington Crisp people are making 
in the New York territory. 

The Kellogg deal was engineered by 
the real estate firm of Mark Ravalsky 
& Co. The sign will be handled by 
the O. J. Gude Company. 

The Kellogg Company also put_in 
operation a large electric sign in De- 
troit last week. 

+o» 


FRANK SEAMAN, INC, LOSES 
DUTCH CLEANSER ACCOUNT 


It is announced that the advertising 
of Old Dutch Cleanser, which has been 
handled by Frank Seaman, Inc., of New 
York, will be put out through the 
Clague, Painter, Jones Agency, of Chi- 
cago. 
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NEW YORK LEAGUE AT WORK 


_ The question, “How can the advertis. 
ing in this community be improved?” 
was answered by the speakers at the first 
fall meeting of the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York City, October 5 
in what would be boiled down into a 
dozen words—telling the truth, and en. 
couraging others to tell the truth. After 
a vast whipping of the technical deyi] 
around the stump we have got to come 
back to downright honesty as the power 
that produces. The orly power that 
dishonesty appears to have is derived 
from its semblance to truth. As soon 
as the lie is found out, its power is not 
only gone, but even the truth which 
replaces it has a harder time to make 
iiself recognized. 

Vice-President O. H. Blackman pre- 
sided at the dinner and the speakers 
were J. W. Adams, manager of the 
Daily Newspaper Club; W. C. Free. 
man, advertising manager of the Even. 
ing Mail, New York, and Will:am H. 
Ingersoll, president of the club. A 
paper by Leroy Fairman, editor of 
Advertising and Selling, was read by 
Mr. Robins, 

Mr. Adams briefly reviewed the ad. 
vert sing year in New York. Mr. Free. 
man went more into detail regarding 
ceriain accounts in the development of 
which he had a personal part. These 
accounts, he sad, were developed not 
alone for his own paper but for all the 
papers, or those at least which were 
the proper mediums for them. If news- 
paper solicitors would only stop “knock. 
ing” all other papers except their own 
and make an earnest effort to tell 
prospective advertisers the exact truth 
an astonishing amount of new business 
would be developed. 

r. Ingersoll elaborated on_ the op- 
portunities before the club and pointed 
out specific ways of increasing the 
value of the club and its membership, 
which have been previously described. 

About seventy members were present, 
ee 


“GLOBE’S” NEW AD- 


NEW YORK 
VERTISING MANAGER 


The New York Evening Globe an- 
nounces changes in its executive staff. 
E. A. Westfall, who has been advertis- 
ing manager for three years, has been 
made business manager. G. Franklin 
Bailey succeeds to the post of advertis- 
ing manager. 

William A. Thomson, formerly asso- 
ciate manager, has been made assistant 
publisher. Mr. Thomson has been asso- 
ciated with the newspaper in various 
capacities for nearly two years. 


+30 


MANN WITH STREET RAILWAYS 


William H. Mann, lately advertising 
manager of Munsey’s Magazine, has 
joined the Street Railways Advertising 
Company, of New York. Mr. Mann 
was with the Munsey organization in 
the Western field: for some years and 
subsequently came to New York, He 
is regarded as one of the strongest 
solicitors in the advertising field. 
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Let the small-town 
dealer feel the effect of 
your advertising by 
using papers he knows 
are read in his locality. 


The Vickery & Hill List, The American 
Woman, Needlecraft, with a total circulation 
of 2,050,000, insures the attention of people 
living in the smaller communities. 


Your advertising in these papers will be 
felt by the small-town dealer. 


Better co-operation will result when the 
dealer knows that you are reaching the fami- 
lies in his locality. 

The small-town dealer knows the above 
papers—knows that you’re in earnest about 
helping him if your advertising is carried 
in these popular small-town papers. 


Get right with the small dealer. 


The Vickery & Hill List has a guaranteed 
monthly circulation of 1,250,000; The Ameri- 
can Woman, 500,000; Needlecraft , 300,000. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flatiron Bldg. 
CHICAGO Maine NEW YORK 
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THE »-PREMIUM—A TRADE 
MAGNET 





HOW THE ATTRACTIVE PREMIUM 
SWELLS SALES—THE WAY LARGE 
ADVERTISERS USE PREMIUMS SUC- 
CESSFULLY — SOME THINGS TO 
WATCH OUT: FOR IN USING 
; PREMIUMS 


By S. Roland Hall. 
| A Pennsylvania retailer was at- 
tending a furniture exhibit in the 
city of Boston and became much 
interested in some pieces shown 
in one corner of the floor. 

The goods were _ popularly 
priced, but of good value. “You 
may send me ,” said this re- 
tailer, mentioning a fair-sized 
order, He went back home with 
pleasant reflections of that pur- 
chase, for he believed that he had 
secured just what he needed for 
his premium department. 

He waited the usual time for 
the goods, and then wrote; but 
still the goods did not come. He 
failed to get any sort of explana- 
tion from the selling agent at 
Boston, and finally, when he made 
another trip to Boston, he learned 
that the trouble was that the Lar- 
kin Company had bought the en- 
tire output of the furniture fac- 
tory and that the selling agent 
himself had staried a suit with 
the company for failing to de- 
liver orders that he had ‘closed. 
, If you want to get a graphic 
idea of what sales the club-buy- 
ing plan and the giving of at- 
tractive premiums will _ bring, 
just go through that great Larkin 

lant the next time you are in 

uffalo, and see what the writer 
saw there not long ago. 
' The Larkin Company does not 
freely give out information about 
its successful selling plans. It 
fas a good thing, and it doesn’t 
propose to tell everybody just 
how its plans are worked. But 
you have only to look over the 
Larkin literature that is sent out 
liberally and to go into the homes 
df some of the women who aré 
in Larkin clubs to realize the 
enormous success of the premium 
dan. Of course, the Larkin 
Gompany is a large buyer and a 
large manufacturer, and is thus 
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able to produce high-grade Soaps 
spices, coffees, teas, extracts, per. 
fumes, etc., at low prices. There's 
sense as well as_ alliteration jp 
their slogan, “From Factory {o 
Family.” While you see occa. 
sional Larkin advertisements, the 
concern is not what one would 
call an extensive national adver. 
tiser. But with is very attrac. 
tive household premiums, _ jts 
club-forming methods, its exten. 
sive range of products—the com. 
pany now handles such goods as 
matches, toilet paper, etc.—its 
strong correspondence, and _ its 
knowledge of how to deal with 
women, .he concern moves on as 
quietly and surely as a Tammany 
Hall political campaign. 

lt is said that one of Larkin’s 
customers suggested that popular 
club plan, by which one club or- 
ganizer organizes a club of ten 
women, each of whom takes a 
dollar’s worth of goods a month, 
so as to get in a $10 order each 
month and a premium; thus each 
month some one of the club gets 
a premium, while there is an 
extra premium for the organizer 
of the club. This plan introduces 
regular buying and vet each cus- 
tomer has to order only a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods a month. 
And the premiums, produced in 
large quantities, are of excellent 
value, considering the cost. The 
Larkin sewing tables and_book- 
cases are to be found almost 
everywhere. 

Old heads are prone to forget 
what a power the premium is in 
advertising. But just put your- 
self back to the time that you got 
the first Youth's Companion 
premium list and learned that you 
could get that wonderful dollar 
camera or that pair of skates or 
some other cherished thing for 
securing the magazine just one or 
two new subscribers. I believe I 
am within the facts when I say 
that the Premium List number of 
the Youth's Companion has been, 
and possibly is yet, the most at- 
tractive issue.of the year to most 
of its subscribers. Maybe the 
Youth’s Companion was not the 
first magazine to do a great cir- 
culation work by the use of 
premiums, but it has been a suc- 
cessful and persistent user of the 
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method, The Saturday Evening 
Post and other publications have 
also been very successful in get- 
ting young people to work by put- 
ting the bait of attractive premi- 
ums before them, 

There is no need for laying 
stress on young people either, for 
the entire success of the trading- 
stamp business is founded on the 
love the average person has for 
the premium that we seem to get 
without paying for—illogical as 
that notion is when we stop to 
analyse it. That trait has helped 
the modern chain of tobacco 
stores to build up its sales, 

More people have probably sub- 
scribed to a well known business 
magazine for the sake of its at- 
tractive business books and other 
business premiums than for the 
sake of the magazine itself, 
though it should be said that this 
magazine has, with shrewd fore- 
sight, used premiums that are in 
line with the purpose of the mag- 
azine itself, so that the use of the 
premium is likely to sustain in- 
terest in the magazine. 

Such concerns as the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
have made a most successful use 
of premiums. This concern 
makes it possible for a student of 
a drawing course to earn an ex- 
cellent drawing outfit, a drawing 
table, fountain pen, volumes of 
the International Library of 
Technology, the handy I. C. S. 
Handbooks, and various other 
useful things by aiding the schools 
to interest and to enroll other 
persons. It has been stated that 
one-half of the company’s total 
business may be attributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to the work of 
its students in securing others, 
and a great part of this effort, 
though not all, is put forth for 
the earning of premiums. 

_So attractive is the premium 
idea that some of the old-timers 
in advertising discovered that it 
Was expedient to say little or 
nothing about the goods to be 
sold, but to talk up the premium, 
get the reader to long for it, and 
then explain about the goods that 
the advertiser had for sale. Per- 
haps no premium is more familiar 
than that beautiful set of 125 
pieces of imported china that the 


good housekeeper could easily 
earn for just a little work among 
her neighbors—work that was 
hardly more than friendly calls, 
the goods sold so easily! 

The fundamental principle back 
of the premium idea is the desire 
of mankind to get something for 
nothing and the other fact that 
the premium looks to be much 
bigger value than the amount of 
money representing its cost. Offer 
the average person a commission 
of forty cents for doing some- 
thing that requires real eftort, and 
the compensation may look small ; 
but offer a premium that looks 
like two- or three-dollar value, 
and the inducement is greater, 
though the premium when pur- 
chased in quantity may not have 
cost more than forty cents. It is 
really astonishing how low the 
cost of attractive premiums can 
be reduced when the advertiser 
will use a large quantity; hence, 
the premium makes a powerful 
appeal. 

A well-known aluminum ware 
concern doubles its sales by the 
plan of giving a premium piece 
if the housekeeper orders at least 
ten dollars’ worth of the ware. 

Thousands of extra sales of 
dictionary sets, encyclopedias, etc., 
have been sold by that attractive 
offer of furnishing the conveni- 
ent mission bookcase or. that in- 
dex volume, without extra charge, 
to those who give the salesman 
their order now, 

One concern that used pre- 
miums persistently found its main 
trouble in that those who earned 
the premium would stop work 
after getting just the premium 
they longed for. The solution 
of this was found in providing a 
progressive system of premiums ; 
by the time the customer got 
something he or she had set the 
heart on, something else was put 
forward, and interest was kept up. 

The retailer mentioned at the 
beginning of this article runs a 
chain: of very successful cash 
stores, gives all customers “profit- 
sharing coupons” and instead of 
having his customer go to an- 
other store to select her premium 
has -his own premium depart- 
ment. After having tried this 
plan for many years, he feels that 
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it is more satisfactory in every 
way than any other method of 
giving premiums. When he buys 
the premiums himself he knows 
what he is giving, he can attend 
to all cases of dissatisfaction, 
and the premium department it- 
self draws a great many people 
to the store. 

There are some things to be 
looked out for in using pre- 
miums: 

Don’t, unless you are running 
something like a retail business, 
where you can command the cus- 
tomer’s regular trade, require the 
worker to get a great deal of 
business in order to win the pop- 
ular premiums. The average per- 
son can actually sell to or influ- 
ence a much smaller circle of ac- 
quaintances than he has imagined 
he could influence. Therefore, it 
is bet'er to have 500 people se- 
cure two or three orders each, 
than to have two secure twenty 
each, and five ten each. 

Unusually attractive terms can 
be made on the premiums of 
higher valuation. Comparatively 
few of those, for example, who 
start out to earn a college edu- 
cation by securing magazine sub- 
scriptions win the prize, but a 
great many, by striving for that 
attractive prize, make a much 
better record than they would 
otherwise have done, and _ the 
large number of these extra ef- 
forts warrant the publisher in 
making the requirements easy. In 
other words, though honestly of- 
fered, the big prize is usua'ly only 
a bait, an incentive to unusual 
effort. 

When premiums are given for 
assisting the advertiser to make 
sales, care must be used to see 
that the customer actually renders 
the service required before giving 
the premium. People, with the 
best intentions, will send adver- 
tisers long lists of names that are 
not worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on. Actual work by the cus- 
tomer ought to be required, and 
actual evidence should be sub- 
mitted of that before the premium 


is awarded. 
tO 
San Antonio’s Publicity League will 
ene $20,000 to advertise the city, and 
the three railroads running north will 


add the sum of $12.000, 


A. A, C, A. PRESIDENTIAL TOUR 

To mention in detail all of the fea- 
tures attending the triumphal trip of 
George W. Coleman, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer. 
ica, through the South and Southwest 
and name the officers and members 
of the advertising clubs who entertained 
him with banquets, automobile rides 
and like hospitality and the other 
prominent men who participated in the 
functions would be like reprinting the 
local business Blue Books with frequent 
double spreads of the “World’s Best 
Oratory.” 

After leaving Texas where he had 
been entertained by advertising clubs 
of virtually all of the leading cities 
as well as iy the business men of Gal- 
veston, where an ad club is in process 
of formation, Mr. Coleman visited New 
Orleans and was a guest, with Ralph 
Holden, of Calkins & Holden, New 
York, of the new ,advertising club in 
that city. On September 26 he was 
entertained by the Atlanta Ad Men’s 
Club at a banquet over which'S. (, 
Dobbs, late president of the A. A, 
*, A., pres'ded as toastmaster. On the 
28th he addressed the members of the 
Charleston Ad Club and the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

—_—_+o+—____ 


STUDIED EUROPEAN COMMU- 
NITY ADVERTISING 


J. B. Menz, promotion manager of 
the Philadelphia North American, has 
recently returned from an_ extensive 
trip abroad covering England, France 
and Germany. One of the special ob- 
jects of his trip was to investigate 
municipal advertising in London, Paris, 
Berlin, in the interest of the Poor 
Richard Club, which is making plans 
for developing a greater Philadelphia 
advertising campaign, 

——+ o> 


A NEW DRESS 


3eginning with the November issue, 
the Metropolitan Magazine will appear 
in a “flat” form, measuring 1034x14 
inches, instead of, as heretofore, 7x10 
inches. Among the advantages claimed 
for the new shape are that the pages 
offer a better chance for advertising 
display, including the use of large 
space, type and illustrations, and a 
better arrangement of text. 
+o 


HELPING OUT MR. DOBBS 


THe Howranp Dry Goons ComPANy. 
Bripceport, Conn., Sept. 30, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Let me add this to the Coca-Cola sug- 
gestiors, if you please: Whenever you 
are thirsty—Coca-Cola. 

- W. G. Taytor. 


Edward S. Babcox, advertising man- 
ager of the Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company, ef Roches‘er, N. Y:, 
w'll address the Indianapolis Adver- 
tising Club on the evening of October 
16 on “The Advertising ieneser and 
Sie, Joh.” Stereopticon slides will be 
used, 
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THE WASTE OF THE MAIL- 
ING LIST 


MAIL ADVERTISING IS PRODUCTIVE, 
BUT MANY ADVERTISERS LET DEAD-~- 
woop ACCUMULATE IN THEIR 
MAILING LISTS—SOME INSTANCES 
OF CONSPICUOUS WASTE—ALLOW- 
ANCE MUST BE MADE _ FOR 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS AND MOD- 
ERN LIVING CONDITIONS — HOW 
THE LIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
HANDLES A MAILING LIST 





By James H. Collins. 

No item. in advertising seems to 
cover so vast a multitude of sins 

as the mailing list. The present 
writer, judging by his own ex- 
perience at the other end of the 
line, believes that in many busi- 
ness houses the mailing list is a 
hungry rat hole of hidden ex- 
pense, and a cemetery of dead and 
useless names. 

It is nearly four years now 
since he moved into a new office. 
The one formerly occupied has 
disappeared. The building has 
been torn down, and green grass 
covers its site. Yet that old 
ofice number still sticks on the 
mailing lists of various concerns, 
and the postman is constantly 
bringing circulars, house. organs 
and other matter that is addressed 
there. 

One of the big. public service 
corporations of the city, for ex- 
ample, sends its monthly . period- 
ical regularly at a cost that can 
hardly be less than ten cents a 
month, and also mails a quarterly 
calendar. All told, this company 
is spending perhaps two dollars a 
year on the writer, to persuade 
him to use its service. The latter 
is wholly remote from his needs, 
and he is not a possible customer 
for it. 

Several daily newspapers in 
outlying towns circularize that 
address _ regularly. How the 
writer’s name and office number 
ever got onto their mailing lists 
is a mystery. But they treat him 
as a national advertiser, and 
keep him closely informed of 


every gain in. circulation. 
Another oddity that comes to 
the vanished office is the bulletin 
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of the Cuban agricultural depart- 
ment. ‘This is an echo of an in- 
vestigating trip made to Cuba six 
years ago, and a visit to the ex- 
perimental station. The director 
courteously sent some bu:le.ins on 
tobacco-growing, then in press, 
and by some chance the writer’s 
name was put on the mailing list. 
It is there yet. For several years 
each new bulletin published in 
English was sent. Then, about 
two years ago, the department 
had some misgivings and mailed 
a card, stating that if it was not 
returned the name would be 
struck from the list. The card 
was not returned. But the bulle- 
tins still come. There has been 
one change, however. Since that 
tithe only Spanish literature’ re- 
lating to ‘tropical. insect pests, 
orange diseases and pineapple cul- 
ture are received. As the writer 
knows no Spanish, these have 
rather a remote bearing on farm- 
ing in Massachusetts. 

It might be asked why some 
effort is not made to set these ad- 
vertisers right by writing to them, 

Whenever tha: comes to mind, 
there rise recollections of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in getting the 
writer’s name off a Western pub- 
lisher’s mailing list at the time the 
old office was vacated. 

For a couple of years this pub- 
lisher had been sending his peri- 
odicals, and as one was a daily 
paper, it looked as though there 
might be trouble after moving. 
So the publisher was asked two 
months before moving to take 
the name from his list. The 
periodicals still came He was 
asked again, and again, with no 
change. Then the postman was 
instructed to return the periodi- 
cals. He took them away several 
mornings, but within a week they 
were coming as regularly ‘as ever. 
Finally the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington was notified, 
and succeeded in stopping the 
service. The Western publisher 
then wrote a hot letter. The postal 
officials had evidently not been 
gentle with him, and he was in- 
dignant that his papers had been 
stopped by appeal to the Post- 
master-General. But it seemed 

(Continued on page 17) 
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UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY 


MOTOR COMPaNY 
v 


BROADWAY AND SIXTY- FIRST STREET 


September 30, 191] 


Mr. J. M. Hopkins, General Manager, 
The Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
12 West 3lst St., New York City 


Dear Mr. Hopkins: 


Is there not some way in which 
Printers’ Ink can rescue advertisers 
from the avalanche of circular matter 
turned loose daily by various’ publi- 
cations? 


_I believe that Printers’ Ink can 
do much to save time for the advertiser 
and money for the publisher. 


If the average publisher could 
sit on our side of the fence and 
realize the burden he is putting on 
the advertiser by sending out indis- 
criminate circular matter, we believe 
he would reform his methods. 


If we made a conscientious attempt 
to read all the Printed material sent 
us, it would require at least the 
entire time of two men. 
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If the average advertiser went 
after business in the same way in 
which publishers attempt to secure 
advertising, we would all soon be in 
other lines of work. 









I cannot understand why the 
average publisher seeks to reach the 

advertiser by methods he himself urges 
us not to usé. 









Why does not the publisher buy 
space in PRINTERS’ INK, the publica- 
tion that reaches all national adver- 
tisers and tell their story in that 
space. In other words, why do they 
not Practice what they Preach? 











We are ready and willing to hear 
the story of the representative of 
every publication of merit, and have 
set aside two afternoons a week for 
that purpose. In so doing, we recog- 
nize the right of publishers to sell 
their space. Is it not about time for 
a publisher to take into consideration 
the rights of the advertiser? Does 

not the constitution of our country 

say something about the rights to be 
guaranteed to all citizens? 







rT 












Yours sincerely, 


hauls cn 
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Insert 








of Good Housekeeping Magazine’s Trade : 
Paper Campaign is now appearing in six- im 
teen trade publications reaching over “4 
iF 164,000 retail merchants in the furniture, . 
i house furnishing, hardware, drug, dry goods, - 
grocery, jewelry, and music trades. n 
This Campaign is impressing on this vast : 
army of retailers that ‘‘dead stock” is : 
impossible with advertised goods. Hundreds — i 
of dealers already have awakened to this f 
fact as proven by their response to our ; 
Trade Paper Campaign. 8 


Good Housekeeping Magazine gives its 
advertisers not only consumer-circulation, but 
also dealer-circulation—an extra-plus service 
that you want—a service that helps you 
solve your distribution problems. 





| Are you sharing in the service ? 
Present Rate $2 per Line. 


a le Ome em Ff. eS 


RICHARD H. WALDO, Advertising Manager 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZINE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 





























unlikely that anything short of 
that would stop them. : 
Some of the most persistent 
circularizers are the charity so- 
cieties. One hot summer morn- 
ing the New York papers carried 
a human interest advertisement 
showing what one dollar, five dol- 
lars and twenty-five dollars would 
buy in the way of happiness at 
the seaside for mothers and chil- 
dren in East Side tenements. It 
was a mighty direct and appeal- 
* ing bit of copy, so a five-dollar 
investment was made in happi- 
ness. ; 
Then things began to unwind 
themselves in a long sequence. 
The secretary of the advertis- 
ing charity society put the donor 
on his mailing list, and six 
months later. reminded him that, 
as he had given five dollars for 
the summer work, perhaps he 
might contribute to the winter 
work. Regularly __ thereafter, 
twice a year, the letters came, also 
the society’s annual report, and 
presently other charitable organ- 
izations began to be heard from. 
The name was evidently being 
passed around. Coin cards were 
sent, making it easy to invest as 
little as twenty-five cents in hu- 
man happiness. Another device 
widely used in this form of cir- 
cularizing is the subscription 
book, A letter comes under 
double postage, addressed in a 
smart angular hand, and got up 
like social correspondence. 
Opened up, a letter, with litera- 
ture describing a charitable proj- 
ect is found, accompanied by a 
book in which various prominent 
citizens’ names are inscribed to 
amounts seldom less than fifty 
dollars each. The recipient is 
supposed to add his name and 
send the book back with his 
check. There is an addressed 
stamped envelope for its return. 
When the original society had 
passed the name around, the 
amount of this mail that came 
was so great that it led to a reso- 
lution—never again! Circulars, 
letters and coin cards went into 
the waste-basket, and the sub- 
scription books were returned. 
Then it became necessary to go 
to Europe, and for one whole 
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winter pay excess postage on beg- 
ging letters forwarded from the 
United States. A good many of 
the subscription books went into 
British, German and_ French 
waste-baskets, and that led to 
cutting the recipient’s name off 
the mailing lists of those soci- 
eties. But enough still come, and 
the societies have long ago spent 
more in postage alone than the 
original donation of five dollars. 

Of course, many publishers and 
advertisers maintain close watch 
over mailing lists. Uncle Sam 
has helped the publishers clean 
up their houses, for compli- 
mentary copies of newspapers and 
magazines cannot now be sent as 
liberally as they could a few years 
ago. But the enormous waste of 
mail advertising must have struck 
every man who has an office or a 
home. If he has a summer and 
a winter home, and makes fre- 
quent trips to parts where circu- 
lar mail cannot follow, the quan- 
tity of stale advertising matter 
that is disposed of by the Post- 
office would astonish him if he 
could see a month’s accumulation. 
Perhaps he lives in a suburb 
where his local postmaster saves 
it, handing it out in a soapbox 
when he returns. 

Mail advertising unquestion- 
ably pays. There are a good 
many business men in this coun- 
try who can send out a circular 
letter, or even a mailing card, and 
get back replies, orders and cash. 
There is nothing wrong with the 
medium. 

But it does not seem possible 
that one advertiser in ten using 
the mails can show a profit on 
his activity, and where such ad- 
vertising is unproductive the 
trouble can almost always be 
traced directly to the mailing list. 

A name once put on a mailing 
list becomes an item of constant 
expense. Every time the list is 
circularized or the monthly house 
organ sent out, it represents a 
cost somewhere between two and 
ten cents. Notwithstanding this, 
however, many business men re- 
gard a name as a name. It goes 
into the card system, and no way 
of proving it is arranged, nor any 
definite way of getting it out. 
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One trait is pretty certain to be 
found in the man who gets profit- 
able returns from mail advertis- 
ing—he is always a great deal 
more interested in his mailing list 
than in the circularizing itself. 
That sort of chap does not quib- 
ble with the printer because the 
color ran gray on some of his cir- 
culars, and then send the latter 
out to a list that has been accumu- 
lating for five years, and is per- 
haps fifty per cent deadwood, or 
one bought ready-made. Instead, 
he often begins his whole cir- 
cularizing scheme by getting the 
right names. 

There are ways and ways of 
getting names. Much of the mail 
advertising is done apparently 
with names that were never got 
at all, but inherited. A live ad- 
vertising man has been known to 
steal a good mailing list, or ar- 
range to have names and ad- 
dresses of all the people who 
bought goods the past six months 
of his chief competitor. 

Another way of getting live 
names is to advertise for inter- 
ested people. At any rate, if the 
list to be used is already made up, 
from names of former customers 
and inquirers, he is not content 
to let advertising matter go out 
automatically once a month to 
the same old prospects. There is 
no particular joy in working up 
a piece of live circular copy and 
then trying to get results with it 
from people who have moved, or 
are dead, or were never prospects 
anyway. 

So the live advertiser is con- 
stantly testing his names. When 
they first turn up as inquirers or 
customers, he takes steps to clas- 
sify them. An advertisement of 
building material, for example, 
may bring a certain number of in- 
quiries from contractors, builders, 
corporations and other large con- 
sumers, and also requests for 
samples and prices from compara- 
tively small people, such as home- 
owners who want an insignificant 
amount for repairs. The live ad- 
vertising man, too, likes to focus 
the prospect before he puts him 
onto the mailing list, and will 
send him a postal reply card with 
some questions. His circular let- 
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ters are probably keyed with 
questions, limited offers of smal] 
quantities of goods, and similar 
devices, so that his prospects 
have to act if they want to stay 
on the list. This has been done 
with a house organ, contests of 
general interest being conducted, 
and those receiving the periodi- 
cal, but not replying, being cut 
off the mailing list. 

Another ingenious device is 
that of dividing the mailing list 
into a “long circuit” and “short 
circuit.” Customers who do not 
order frequently, and people 
about whom there is some doubt, 
yet who are not to be dropped 
altogether, are put on a long-cir- 
cuit list that is circularized only 
once where the more active short- 
circuit list may be worked sey- 
eral times. If they do not re- 


spond in a given period, they are 
dropped altogether. 
0 


THE SMALL ADVERTISER NOT 
YET READY TO SUCCUMB 


New York, Oct. 8, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kirke S. Pickett’s communication in 
Printers’ Inx for September 14 in- 
terests me. Mr. Pickett refers to a 
manufacturer who says that the public 
is less responsive to advertising than 
formerly, and that the day of the small 
advertiser is done. Such remarks would 
seem to indicate that the manufacturer’s 
own advertising was not pulling as well 
as usual, and that passibly the trouble 
was with the copy rather than with the 
public. At any rate I should look in 
that direction first, and not put the 
blame onto the dear public until I had 
Satisfied myself pretty thoroughly that 
my own standards had not been allowed 
to lapse. 

As a matter of fact, I believe the 
small advertiser has as good a chance 
of success as he ever had in the his- 
tory of advertising. I personally know 
of one concern—and a manufacturer at 
that—who started small two years ago, 
using quarter pages in only one paper. 
He is still using the quarter pages in 
the same paper—no other space—yet 
his business has nearly doubled in 
volume. If you ask him why, he will 
probably tell you that it is because he 
picked the right medium and used the 
right copy. 

Joun P. Wiper. 


0 
A NEW FREIGHT TERMINAL 


The New York Freight Terminal 
Company, a _ $10,000,000 corporation, 
has been formed to build up a factory 
and terminal community on Harlem 
River like the Bush terminal in Brook- 
lyn. Large New York real estate in- 
terests are behind the proposition. 
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cINCHING THAT BUILDING 


ting its membership up from 
eee B00" and finding tenants for 
eight floors of the proposed Advertising 
Building in the heart of, the Chicago 
iusiness district, the Chicago Adver- 
tising Association can make the project 
a certainty. It is, in fact, a certainty 
now, since the club has taken it up 
as an advertising proposition and stirred 
its membership to action. 

“How quick can you get busy for 
new members? And how quick can you 
send in the names of prospective ten- 
ants? See if you can’t do something 
today? Fill out coupon and mail it to 
me now.” Thus President J. R. Woltz. 

————_+e7——_— 


THE COCA-COLA CONTROVERSY 





Dobbsy was an adman, 

Who tried to sloganize, 

“Every time you see an arrow,” 
He thought was sure a prize. 


But Danky took a hand in, 
And sought to find a flaw. 
The child of his imagining 
Changed “arrow” to “‘drug store.” 


But why be sated with a molehill | 
When one may have the mountain? 
Friend Cuyler thinks of cool delights 
At every soda fountain. 


But here am I to show them all— 
Alas! that it should pass, 
Dobbsy should have quoted it, 
Whene’er you see a glass. 
Nottrm Nampooe. 
———_—__ ++ 


BELIEVES IN LETTING HIS 
FRIENDS IN ON A GOOD THING 


Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Co. 
Westrietp, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have your letter of September 22 
and enclose check for $20.00. - Please 
enter twenty subscriptions for PrinTERs’ 
Iyx to the addresses given on the en- 
closed sheet. 

If possible, we would like these sub- 
scriptions to start with the August 31 
issue, 

_If any of the men whose names we 
give are already subscribers to Print- 
Ers’ Inx, please advance their subscrip- 
tions one year. 

Tue WELCH Caen Dae Company. 

. WEtcH. 


——_—_+ e+ 
JOIN LANG AGENCY 


_ The Lang Advertising Agency, of New 
York, has augmented its staff with 
Charles Hirsch, A. H. Rosenberg and 
Charles Duncan. Mr. Duncan was for 
four years connected with the New 
York Times. 

——__+ e+ 








Geor, ia has set aside November 30 
as “Advertising Day,” at which time 
literature setting forth the commercial 
and agricultural advantages of the state 
will be sent out to the four corners of 
the earth. 
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Ten 
Billion 
Dollars 


That amount, says a 
bulletin issued by the 
University of Wisconsin, 
is spent each year in the 
United States for food, 
shelter and clothing. 


The report adds that 
90% of this amount— 
$9,000,000,000—is spent 


by women. 


We guarantee that 
600,000 of these women— 
in homes—receive The 
Ladies’ World each 
month. They represent 
a buying capacity of 
$270,000,000 yearly. Do 
you want your share of 
this gigantic sum? 





If so— 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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FITTING CHOCOLATE COPY 
TO SPECIAL MEDIUMS 





HOW LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. HAVE 
POPULARIZED PETER’S CHOCOLATE 
—AFTER FAMILIARIZING PUBLIC 
WITH TRADE-MARK, ADVERTISER 
FEATURED PACKAGE AND THEN 
REACHED EDUCATIONAL STAGE— 
LITTLE DEALER WORK DONE 





By Charles W. Hurd. 


An importing house which has 
handled a popular food-confection 
for the past nine years has se- 
cured unusual results by taking 
unusual pains in harmonizing its 
advertising story with the spirit 
of the magazines in which it uses 
space. Before reaching that point 
the advertising passed through 
several more or less sharply de- 
fined stages and it has now at 
length fairly entered upon this 
further, consistent step of making 
special copy for special mediums. 
The confection is Peter’s Choco- 
late and the house handling it is 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., of New 
York. 

The early advertisements of 
Peter’s Chocolate were of a sim- 
ple though effective kind. They 
were designed to familiarize the 
public with the Peter trade-mark, 
the Swiss mountaineer, which in 
itself connoted importation and 
quality, and was supported by a 
few lines of reading. This sort 
of copy, with various unimportant 
changes, sufficed for many months 
and was attended with very 
good results. At the end of 
the period, it was judged that the 
trade-mark had been familiarized 
in its character to practically 
every possible customer; it might 
not absolutely be identified with 
Feter’s milk chocolate, but it 
would be associated with milk 
chocolate in general. 

In all of the advertisements up 
to this time the mountaineer had 
been posed on the mountain top in 
his trade-marked attitude, lean- 
ing on his alpenstock and hold- 
ing aloft the package of milk 
chocolate “high as the Alps in 
quality.” Now the idea was con- 
ceived of moving the mountaineer 
out of his attitude of frozen grace 





and setting him to work in the 
same way that the Cream of 
Wheat darky and the Gold Dust 
Twins work while other trade. 
marks sleep. _He was pictured as 
doing something which called at. 
tention to himself. A little later 
the movement circled around the 
package, and still later children 
were introduced into the picture 
thus serving the double purpose 
of reaching the children them- 
selves and the children’s mothers, 

The advertisement at this stage 
showed all the elements deemed 
necessary to include at that time, 
and the germ also of the subse- 
quent developments. The trade- 
mark was prominent, the package 
was beginning to loom up, action 
had been introduced to rivet the 
attention of the reader, and epi- 
sodes of an interesting character 
in which children figured had been 
pictured to add to the vividness 
of the appeal. 

The next step was to drop the 
trade-mark altogether and _ play 
up the human interest more 
strongly in order to bring the sug- 
gestion to buy or ask for the 
chocolate as near home as pos- 
sible. 

The back cover illustration in 
color of the children on their way 





“seme PETER’S 


Milk Chocolate 


Coats no more than inferior brands 
Purity wholesomences and flavor conssdered 
it m by far the best and also the least expen 
sive of eating chocolates. 
Imutatons are invariably disappointing and 
lack the smoothness and true, rich chocolate 
flavor that have made 


Gybl Pere 
“The World's Favorite Chocolate” 


LAMONT CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New Yor 














THE ORIGINAL COPY 


to school is typical of this stage. 
The girl carries a luncheon box 
and a package of Peter’s chocolate 
in her openwork bag. In the 
original page advertisement the 
package is easily discernible, 
though in the reproduction it 1s 
less clear. : 
This ad was run without a line 
of reading a year ago in St 
Nicholas and with only one line 
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Seventy Automobiles __ 
Owned in One Aroostook 


County, Maine, Town 


—Fort Fairfield, a little town in the potato growing 
section, whose interests are purely agricultural, has 
seventy automobiles—one to every sixty-four inhabitants. 


Everyone admits the western farmers are prosperous ; 
but few realize that the U. S. Census Bureau shows a 
tremendous increase of farm values in New England in 
1910, over ten years ago: value of farm property in- 
creased 74%; farm implements 39%; expenditure for 
farm labor 65%; expenditure for fertilizers | 16%. 


These are facts that show the universality of the farmers’ prosperity. 


Write us for the names of the best known general, as well as 
agricultural, advertisers who have proved that 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


because of their keen grasp of agricultural conditions and practi- 
cal helpfulness are read by 425,000 of the farmers who are 
making and spending the most money, and who are spending it 
for advertised goods. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional farm papers— 
carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the North- 
west; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; American Agriculturist, 
the Middle and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 circulation,weekly, guaranteed. There is pur- 
chasing power in this circulation. Address nearest office for sample copies. 


Orange Judd Company 
Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
33 Puke Bae: Mamet, «NEW YORR helt Meo. 
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of reading in ten or twelve gen-~ 


eral magazines like the Century, 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, 
Everybody's, etc. 

It was apparently the exact. op- 
posite in theory of what the com- 
pany was aiming at, but, making’ 
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TRADE-MARK IN ACTION, PLAY-UP OF PACK- 
AGE AND INTRODUCTION OF CHILDREN 


the proper allowance for the dif- 
ference of time and object, the op- 
position is more apparent than 
real. Not necessarily a change of 
copy for each magazine, but only 
such change as is necessary to ac- 
commodate it to the peculiar field 
of each medium is the ideal to- 
ward which the house has been 
working. 

The fast-growing response to 
the publicity has convinced the 
house that that part has been 
well done, and that it is now 
possible to supplement the pic- 
tures with some story which will 
not only clearly set Peter’s Choco- 
late apart from other chocolates, 
but will create new users or more 
ample users of milk chocolate 
among those who have not thor- 
oughly realized that it is a food 
no less than a confection. 

So the house cut down the 
space devoted to pictures by one- 
half and gave it up to the word- 
ing. It saved the trade-mark and 


the package. but devoted the ac. 
quired space to describing the dif. 
ferent kinds of chocolates which 
it is distributing: Peter’s Orig. 
inal Milk Chocolate, Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate Croquettes, Peter’s Al. 
mond Milk Chocolates, Peter's 
Milk Chocolate Hazel Nuts, called 
“Thimbles,” and Peter’s Bon- 
Bons. It was not purely a cata- 
logue; there was some little sell. 
ing talk with a suggestion of 
reason why. 

The idea which the advertising 
carries now is that milk chocolate 
is a candy, as well as a food; that 
it is in the class with other con- 
fectionery so far as taste and 
quality are considered and has in 
addition a nutritious value beyond 
that of the average candy. The 
popular liking for chocolate is a 
natural one, so that it is merely 
a question of guiding the people 
towards the form which Peter's 
Chocolates take. 

Two advertisements,  repro- 
duced herewith, one appearing in 


GIVING PACKAGE AN ATMOSPHERE oF 


HUMAN INTEREST 


the Saturday Evening Post this 
month and the‘ other in Life, show 
the progress of this idea and also 
what different use has been made 
of the space in the two different 
issues. Different copy is appeat- 











ing in the Century, St. Nicholas, 
Atlantic and the rest of the list. 

There are not ten different 
pieces of copy for the ten differ- 
ent mediums; the house has not 
got quite so far as that; but it is 
prepared to advance as fast as the 
distinctions of character become 
clear and important enough to 
warrant further specializing. It 
is regarded not so much as a dis- 
agreeable necessity as an oppor- 
tunity. Every step has been taken 
only after careful study and this 
further step appears consistent 
and promising. 

The campaign has been: thor- 
oughly satisfactory, and has been 
particularly interesting from the 
fact that it has been conducted 
wholly in the magazines. The house 
does not deprecate the value 
of other mediums and methods. 
Indeed, it uses them in advancing 
some of the other commodities it 
handles. But its experience with 
magazines in reference to Peter’s 
Chocolates is so satisfactory that 
it has dropped every other method 
and concentrated on the maga- 
zines, including two weeklies men- 
tioned. 

With a quality food-confection 
of this character, prestige is of 
the first moment. The distribu- 
tion is through the drug stores 
and better class of confectionery 
stores. It is not seen on the news- 
stands and street candy stands 
and in the cheaper candy stores, 
and it does not seek this trade. 

It went into the magazines to 
secure prestige and the results 
were soon apparent, bo:h in actual 
sales and in the changed attitude 
of the dealer. And this is all the 
more notable that the house made 
and is making, outside of the ad- 
vertising, no extraordinary effort 
to convert the dealer, except 
through the relationships which 
its salesmen naturally establish 
with the trade. It devotes little 
time and money to dealer work. 
It works on what some houses are 
disposed to call the old method, 
but it is getting results froim it 
that cannot be attributed to the 
special conditions in the chocolate 
line, for that is a hotly contested 
field, and the results must be due 
more or less to the methods them- 
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selves. 


That 
Letter You 
Praised 


—the one whose very “‘feel and 
crackle,’’ and color seemed to 
express all the ideals of the 
business firm that mailed it— 
letters like that are written on 


fi 
Bua 


You will see just what style and 
shade your business calls for in 
the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens—which is sent on 
request. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of 
Old Hamsphire Bond. Write 
for it on your present letterhead. 
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Hampshire 


Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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It is possible that this suc- 
cessful difference consists in the 
intensive nature of the advertis- 
ing, in the fact that the house is 
not only selecting its mediums 
with exceptional care but is also 
selecting the words and _ ideas 





“High as the Alby, 


Candy Hungry? 
Peter's 


Milk Chocolate 
is the food and candy combined. 


A delicious hight luncheon. 
A nourishing food for travelers, for 
pecker and for everyone who is 


As a candy it has a wonderful, dulcet 
flavor of its own and is the delight of 
candy lovers. 

Peter's Milk Chocolate 


juettes 
are especially suitable for table 


Peter's Milk Chocolate with almonds. 
the — 


icious almond candy 





ma 
The fat cakes of Milk Chocolate are 
ever in demand. 
Peter's also comes in Thimbles with 
hazelnuts and as bon-bons. 

Peter s, the onginal ap tg ope 1s 
eaten the pb over by those who 
know and want wholesome food and 
dehcious 

LAMONT CORLISS & oo 
Sole Agents New York 














REACHING STAGE OF REASON WHY AND 


WORD APPEAL 


which go into them with a view 
to the peculiar character of each 
medium. It is in fact concentrat- 
ing on the magazines to the prac- 
tscal exclusion of everything eise 
for just that very purpose, i.e., in 
order that it may concentrate and 
get time to develop all the bene- 
fits to be derived froin concen- 
tration. 

The result is that in the growth 
of the house—and it now has 
scme seventy-five or eighty travel- 
ing salesmen on the road—Feter’s 
Chocolates have borne their pro- 
portionate share, and the house is 
-feeling most optimistic as to the 
future market. 

The success to date of course 
rests on the advertising which has 
been done, rather than on that 
which is about to be done, but the 
present departure from precedent 
looks very interesting, at least, 
on paper. Magazines, unquestion- 


ably, are different; hardly two 
strike the same note or appeal to 
the same type of mind. | is 
easy to point out distinguishing 
characteristics even among’ those 
going to one class of “buyers, 
Many people take more than one 
magazine, and those often of most 
diverse character. To take ex- 
treme cases: Darwin, the great 
naturalist, used to relax his _at- 
tention with the trash of the day, 
there have been judges on our 
Supreme Court who alternated 
their juridical toil with debauches 
in dime novels. 

In short, our friend the ultimate 
consumer is a man of many 
minds. And each magazine is a 
state of mind. To a man in 
one mood the Century will ap- 
peal, in another the Saturday 
Evening Post. He must be ap- 
proached in the way and at the 
time most appropriate. Whether 
the trouble and bother of ap- 
proaching him in this way means 
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How Good It Tastes! 


and it is just as good as it is delicious. 


* 
Peter’s Chocolate 
is the ideal food and candy combined. 
Eat it whenever you are hungry: 
Peter's comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter's Milk Chocolate 
Croquettes 
Peter's Almond Milk 
Chocolate 
Peter's “Thimbles” 
with Hazelnuts. 











ADAPTATION TO “LIFE” 


dollars or means cents only is the 
question that is now, perhaps, go- 
ing to be solved. “As the ad in- 
clines, the sales will grow,” and 
furthermore, “train up an ad in 
the way it ‘should go, and when 
it is old it will work for you.” 
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September Gains in “To-Let Ads’ |- 


Over 3000 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
Quality and Quantity Combined 





The Progressive Advertising Medium for Wide 
Awake Advertisers shows following gains in “ To- 


Let Ads” September, 1911 over September, 1910. 


In Business Property 
the American Gained 450 Ads 


meee 
“ — Prog 1499 Ads 


Total of Gains in “To-Let Ads” 3380 
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has gained more shou 50% in its Classi- 
fied and Want Ads in 5 years— 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 
Growth and Gains Follow Quick Results 
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HOW N. C. R. WORKED OUT 
ITS WINDOW DISPLAYS 


TANTALIZING PUZZLES THAT DREW 
CROWDS IN FRONT OF THE SALES 
AGENCIES — MYSTERY OF THE 
CLOWN AND HANGING BALL 
SOLVED—PRINCIPLES OF N, C. R.’S 
DISPLAYS AND HOW OFFICERS DE- 
VELOPED THEM—PRACTICAL POINT- 
ERS PROVED OF MOST BENEFIT 


By E. D. Gibbs, 


For over ten years Advertising Direc- 
tor and Trainer of Salesmen 
for the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. 

“What makes that celluloid ball 
stay in the air?” 

“Must be electricity !” 

“How can it be that? Elec- 
tricity would have no effect on a 
celluloid ball.” 

“Perhaps it’s held up like Ma- 
homet’s coffin—a magnet under- 
neath and above.” 

“But how can it foat in the air 
and revolve at the same time?” 

“I give it up—those Cash Reg- 
ister people certainly do know 
how to advertise.” 

I heard this and similar re- 
marks one day when in company 
with some officers of the N. C. R. 
Company I mingled with the 
crowd in front of a show window 
of one of the large offices. 

The device which occasioned 
all of this comment was a life- 
sized figure of a clown. He was 
shown seated on a chair, face to 
the audience. In one hand he 
held a wand and directly above 
this wand and two feet from it, 
entirely unsupported by wires or 
anything of the kind, floated a cel- 
luloid ball. It kept one position 
but constantly revolved, spinning 
around as rapidly as a top, yet 
never dropping down nor raising 
itself higher. The mechanism of 
the clown was such that he nod- 
ded his head and shrugged his 
\shoulders. These actions, to- 
gether with the quizzical grin on 


his painted face, gave him an. 


extremely comical appearance. 
To add to the mystery of the 
action of the celluloid ball, the 
clown was made to move his ex- 
tended arm slowly from side to 
‘ side and, strange to say, the cel- 


luloid ball, still dizzily whirling 
moved with the wand, still keep. 
ing the same distance above it. 

Crowds gathered around. the 
window at all hours of the day 
and evening. The people never 
seemed to grow tired of the dis- 
play. It fascinated them by its 
oddity and kept their attention 
because it kept them guessing, 
And soon it became noised about 
that the N. C. R. had a mysteri- 
ous and unsolvable puzzle of a 
window display, As a conse- 
quence the interest never lagged. 

The week following another 
and equally puzzling display was 
put on view. board covered 
with green billiard cloth was ar- 
ranged on a sharp incline and six 
celluloid balls made desperate ef- 
forts to roll up the board. Five 
of them never succeeded in reach- 
ing the top, but the sixth, wit 
the name National Cash Regis- 
ter painted on it, rolled easily and 
silently clear to the top, then back 
it came down a trough to its po- 
sition at the foot of the board and 
up again it climbed. 

“What made those balls roll up 
hill?” “How could a celluloid 
ball roll up a piece of cloth at a 
very sharp angle?” “What did 
it?” “Where was the machinery, 
and if the machinery was there 
how did it do the trick?” These 
and other questions were asked 
by the greatly puzzled audience. 

The third week the window 
shades came up and a circular 
platform covered with green cloth 
came into view. On it was a min- 
iature racetrack. Again the cel- 
luloid balls, but instead of climb- 
ing up a hill, this time they 
rolled around the racetrack. But 
strange things happened to them. 
Sometimes a ball would roll 
around the entire track only to 
come to a sudden stop. Another 
ball would catch up to it and then 
the two would join arms, as it 
were, and go waltzing around the 
track like the merriest dancers on 
a ballroom floor. 

“How do they do it? Where is 


‘the force that controls them?” 


Again came the suggestion of 
electricity or magnetism, but it 
was manifestly impossible for 
those forces to control the balls, 
as they were not dragged around, 
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but they rolled around as a hoop 
would roll along the street. 

Following this came another 
display and still another. Mys- 
tery grew on mystery. Each dis- 
play seemed to be more puzzling 
than the previous one. 

In one the problem of endless 
motion seemed to be solved. In 
others, magicians—waxwork, of 
course—did strange tricks. A 
mouse ran up a post, climbed into 
a money drawer, grabbed a dol- 
lar bill and ran down a hole with 
it And so it went on—always 
something in motion to attract 
your attention and make you 
puzzle your brains. 

That’s the way the N. C. R. 
made you notice their salesrooms. 
Like everything else that seenis 
very mysterious and impossible 
of solution, these puzzling dis 
plays were not at all puzzling 
when the method of operating 
them was disclosed. Not that 
they ever were explained to any- 
one, for the employees were told 
to say, “Really, I don’t know how 
they do opera.e” to any inquisi- 


tive callers. This statement was 
not an untruth, for most of the 
displays were about as puzzling 
to the men on the inside as they 
were to the crowds on the out- 
side. 

One display—the remarkable 
clown—will have the secret laid 
bare for the first time. As for 
the rest, they must rest in peace. 


SOLUTION OF FAMOUS WINDOW 
PUZZLE 

The celluloid ball was held in 
the air by a thin but very power- 
ful stream of compressed air 
which came out of a pinhole in 
the clown’s wand. A metal tube 
ran from the wand down the 
clown’s body and through the 
floor to an air pump in the base- 
ment of the store. This jet of air 
acted on the same principle as a 
stream of water which, as most 
everybody knows, will suspend a 
ball high in the air and cause it 
to revolve. : 

Why a jet of water or air 
causes a ball to revolve, scien- 
tists do not seem to know, but it 
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does do so and so there you have 
the secret of the N. C. R. clown 
display. 

Frederic Olmsted, the great 
landscape gardener, the man who 
planned those wonderful effects 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, gave 
the N. C. R. Company the clue to 
correct show-window displays. 
He said: “Have open spaces and 
plant in masses.” That rule the 
N. C. R. Company applied to its 
show-window’ decoration, and 
that, together with the startling 
motion displays I have described, 
gave them the most attractive 
show windows in any city where 
their branch offices were located. 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOW WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 

The principles of correct show 
window decorations and display 
are but little understood. Store- 
keepers in European countries 
seem to know more about these 
matters than we do here. On the 
average, I have seen better dis- 
plays in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna than can be seen in 
any of our large cities. Concerns 
like John Wanamaker, Marshall 
Fiéld & Co., and other of the big 
department stores are our leading 
experts in show window displays. 
The majority of our merchants, 
however, do not understand the 
art of making their windows at- 
tractive. 

Here is what the N.C. R. Com- 
pany found out for themselves in 
the early part of the ’90s and 
then taught the storekeepers of the 
country through the medium of 
millions of copies of printed mat- 
ter. 

They determined that in order 
to get attention you must first ex- 
cite interest. So they designed 
the series of motion displays 
which I have described. These 
brought the people up to the win- 
dow. The next process was to 
sustain this interest and advertise 
the company’s product. No use 
bringing a man up to the window 
to have him interested solely in 
a movable clown. He must be 
made to associate the display with 
the goods on sale. So the com- 


pany saw to it that the stage set- 
ting was an attractive one and the 
goods properly advertised. 
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All fancy backgrounds of fig- 
ured material, ornamented work, 
decorative mirrors, etc., were dis. 
carded in favor of a plain ma. 
terial preferably of a dark tone 
We got that idea from Tiffany, 
from the way they displayed un- 
set diamonds. You know how 
jewelers show those beauties, 
They get you in a room covered 
with dark cloth and spill out the 
stones on a table with a black 
cloth top. Then when the strong 
flood of daylight streams in those 
diamonds become veritable balls 
of fire. You never catch a jew- 
eler who knows his business ever 
showing unset diamonds on a 
fancy covered table or in a room 
covered with multi-colored wall- 
paper. Just notice this when you 
go in to buy that birthday soli- 
taire for your wife. 

Plain goods, then, were the rule 
in all window displays made, 
And whatever color was used as 
a background was_ continued 
around the sides and over the 
floor of the window. 

The goods displayed were al- 
ways limited to two or three ma- 
chines—never more than that. 
These with one or two plainly 
printed cards completed the ex- 
hibit. The chief criticism that 
we used to make against window 
displays in other lines of busi- 
ness was the faulty system of 
lighting. It was formerly the 
rule—and most unfortunately is 
to-day in many places—to stick a 
lot of electric lights around a 
window so that the incandescent 
bulbs were exposed. This made 
a blinding glare of light, focus- 
ing attention on the lamps instead 
of on the goods. “We are not 
selling electric lights,” once said 
the president, “so put them out 
of sight.” 

We arranged them so that the 
display was flooded with a bril- 
liant illumination—the source of 
which was hidden from the eye. 
To show you the trouble we went 
to to get this right, note that the 
president, general manager, sales 
manager, district manager and 
local manager stood outside of 
the New York office one evening 
studying various effects of decof- 
ation and lighting and that when 
we finally quit it was 12.30, But 
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No OTHER COUNTRY paper 
even CLAIMS even ONE of these 


points: 


Largest Cash Sale—No Premium 
Circulation 


Greatest Concentration 


We claim to have a higher percentage of circulation in 
towns of under 5,000 than any other publication 
with upwards of 500,000 circulation 


Net Cash 


receipts from SALES and SUBSCRIPTIONS EXCEED 
TOTAL YEARLY ADVERTISING RECEIPTS 


BOYCE’S WEEKLIES (fill the bill on each point. 
Ninety per cent of our ads are keyed. 


Probably more than 90 per cent of the advertisers who 
use keyed ads to reach the people in small country towns use 
Boyce’s for experience of 23 years proves that 


. Advertising in Boyce’s— 


results in results ’’ 


Immediate order will catch next week’s issues—then 
quick turn-over on your investment—results come in 10 
days. Write 


W. D. BOYCE CO. 


500 Dearborn Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











BOYCE’S 2 WEEKLIES 


THE chicago Leper! 875,000 weexiy $1.85 ine 
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we surely did do great work that 
night because we found out how 
to make a show window pay. 

PRACTICAL POINTERS FROM N, ©, R. 


Hide the light and show the 
goods. Get something moving to 
attract attention. Have every- 
thing very plain and_ simple. 
Have plenty of open — spaces. 
Mass your display same as flow- 
ers or shrubbery must be massed 
in landscape gardens. Put a few 
neat, simple show cards on the 
floor of the show window. Get 
the name of your company below 
the level of the eyes of the pass- 
ers-by. This last was a big point 
we found out that night. We 
put the sign in one place and the 
officers would walk by and ob- 
serve the effect; then changed it 
around and they walked by again. 
Then we found the right location 
for the sign and that was adopted 
for all offices. 

Next time you pass an N.C. R. 
office, especially at night, note 
that all of the window shades are 
pulled down so that they are 
fully halfway down the window. 
This keeps the upper part of the 
outside of the window dark and 
concentrates all of the light on 
the lower part where the gocds 
are. And all of the lamps are 
hidden from the eyes—all you see 
is the glow. 

That idea came from that one 
night’s work in front of the New 
York office fifteen or more years 
ago. I’ll bet that President Pat- 
terson had us move that window 
shade up and down a hundred 
times. Seems so, anyway, as lI 
look back. It seemed more like 
a thousand times that night. 

The rule is to pull down all 
curtains of all N. C. R. offices on 
Sundays. If this rule is not ob- 
served it should be. I think it is. 
Mr. Patterson’s orders are to ad- 
vertise as hard as you can day 
and night during the week, but to 
close up shop inside and ‘outsid 
on Sundays and not even goAn 
to open your mail, 

(To be continued) 
—_+o>— -—— 

Harry R. Drummond, unAl recently 
advertising manager of th? department 
store of Elliott-Taylor-Wo/lfenden Com- 


‘pany, Detroit, has resigyed to organize 
an advertising service. 


HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE Rk. 
MEMBER YOUR ADS 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MERE 
“RECOGNITION” AND “MEMORy- 
QUALITY”—COPY THAT NEEDS THE 
INJECTION OF A NEW ELEMENT IN 
ORDER TO MAKE IT STICK 


By Roy W. Johnson, 
Old General Publicity awoke 
one morning feeling rather blue, 


‘Somehow the sight of the hurry- 


ing crowds bound for the day’s 
work did not thrill him as it was 
wont to do, with a sense that he 
was diverting them from their 
fixed purpose; creating ideas of 
paint and pills in minds intent 
upon their personal concerns, 
Perhaps it was only an attack of 
nerves, but it seemed to him that 
the public failed to pay quite the 
proper attention to so prosperous 
a venerable gentleman as him- 
self. So he sought his distant 
relative, Colonel Follow-up, with 
a complaint. 

“Tm disgusted with humanity,” 
he declared. “They ought to give 
me more consideration. 
pretty nearly every man of 
and all the women recognjée me 
perfectly, but they don’t 
ber me at all.” ; 

“What vou need,” s9fd the. Col- 
onel, “is a definition Af your job. 
You'll be all right Agai 


both fish and 

time. You hg 

quaintance anybody 

world, and our only duty is to 


If every 


e most good. 
remembered you _ he 

’t have time for anything 
else/and he couldn’t do you any 
gofd because he would be broke.” 


inction without a difference, or is 
there a difference between recog- 
nition and remembrance as applied 
to copy? 

When your country cousins 
come to visit you in the city, they 
are kept oweles by the traffic in 
the street. They don’t see how 
you can sleep in such a_ noisy 
place. But after a few nights 
they sleep as well as you do; not 
because the: noise has diminished, 
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but because the constant repetition 
of it has changed its effect from 
active consciousness to passive 
recognition. In other words, they 
cease to remember the noise. 

That is the simplest illustra 
tion of the difference, but in ordgér 
to come to any conclusion w/fich 
will be useful when appli¢d to 
advertising copy, we shall Mave to 
make it more complex. 

Suppose that after they have be- 
come thoroughly uged to the 
noises, the fire depaftment comes 
down the streef/ some night. 
Street cars ring Sells, automobiles 
blow whistle The Elevated 
makes ten tigies the rumble of a 
fire enging{ yet your country 
cousins, nme times out of ten, are 
awake jf a cold sweat to know 
whereAhe fire is.. And the reason 
they/wake is not altogether curi- 
osfy, nor because of a louder 

Oise, or a different noise, but be- 
cause that particular noise might 
possibly indicate something of 
the utmost importance to them- 
selves. The fire might be in this 
very house. 

There is a difference between 
recognition and remembrance—a 
big difference. And the first point 
to remember is that the thing 
which bears a ‘personal relation- 
ship to ourselves is remembered, 
while the thing which doesn't is 
merely recognized. (Note here, 
please, that remembrance, so far 
as any one knows, is merely the 
recalling of something to active 
consciousness. And the recalling 
to consciousness of an_ event 
which took place ten seconds ago 
is just as much an act of mem- 
ory as the recollection of some- 
thing which happened as many 
years in the past. The difference 
between the two is one of degree, 
not of kind.) 

One more illustration, and we 
will get away from the theory of 
it (which is all poppycock any- 
way, vou know, since it sounds 
dangerously like the vaporings of 
these psychologist fellows) and 
get down to the “practical bread- 
and-butter side of it. 

My small daughter, not quite 
nine months old, recognizes me 
every time she sees me. Does she 
remember me? Not at all in any 
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A manufacturer in a North- 
western city prides himself on a 
plus supply of strong common 
sense and usually gives every 
evidence of the possession of it. 

Nevertheless, he was, a few 
months ago, a pronounced vic- 
tim of hypnosis and allowed a 
pleasing and forceful talker to 
lead him to expend his entire 
advertising appropriation in the 
so-called, high-class general 
magazines, 


His distribution lay wholly west of 
the Mississippi River and trade condi- 
tions did not enable him to ship East 
of the river with profit. ‘He literally 
threw thousands of dollars to the birds. 

Then he awoke with a start and 
now he is buying his publicity in 
newspapers in towns—the very 
“spots’’—in which he desires to build 
up and increase his trade. 

Nothing short of hypnosis makes a 
man forget and forego reason and sub- 
jugate his will helplessly to another. 

A line of reasoning, reviewing and 
considering the argument of direct ap- 
proach—straight line—least resistance 
methods, ought to convince any man_ 
with an ordinarily definite and specific 
distribution, that the easiest, surest and 
cheapest way to build up that trade 
through publicity, is by use of mediums 
conveniently at hand, that regularly, 
surely and agreeably reach that trade— 
and no useless other. 

Hit the nail on ‘the head every blow. 

Lead the public to call for your goods 
and the stocking of dealers will be 
easy. 

Make it easy for the buying public 
to identify your goods and the trade 
you cultivate will be your trade. 

We represent leading newspapers in 
a score of prominent cities and are 
loaded with information concerning 
them. It is yours, any time, any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 










effective way. When I am not 
present the things she does are the 
very same things she would do if 
I had no existence. If she never 
saw me again she would have no 
recollection of me whatever. 

In a year or two, however, she 
will begin to remember me. How? 
Not as “a father” in the abstract, 
but as the person who did some 
particular things, and she will 
learn that the name of the person 
who did those things is “father.” 
] must become concrete in her 
mind before she will do more 
than recognize. She might re- 
member the person who painted 
the back fence, and call him 
“father,” but the mere abstraction 
of that term would have no re- 
memberable substance. 

So we come to the second 
point: the concrete is remembered, 
the abstract only recognized. Try 
it on yourself. Can you remem- 
ber a proposition in geometry 
without being conscious of the 
black lines of the figure which 
was drawn in your text-book? If 
you can even remember that two 
and two make four, without being 
. conscious of four inches, or four 
apples, or four “somethings,” 
you are the great exception and, 
as such, prove the rule. 

Now it is a matter easy to dem- 
onstrate that constant repetition 
of any object tends to make that 
object merely recognizable. We 
say that we do not “notice” it any 
longer, which means simply that 
we do not remember it and which 
does not mean that it no longer 
has any effect upon us. It no 
longer has the same effect it had 
at first, but no object of any kind 
is without an effect upon the be- 
holder. Thus the constant repe- 
tition of slogans, trade-marks, 
etc., in magazine pages and bill- 
boards tends, through familiarity, 
to make them recognizable in a 
constantly increasing ratio, and 
rememberable in decreasing ratio. 
I think it is not necessary to 
occupy space in demonstrating 
that remembrance gets action of 
a prompt and ready sort, where 
recognition merely calls forth an 
acknowledgment which is likely 
to be wholly unconscious. 

I have in mind three advertise- 
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ments which illustrate the point I 
am trying to make. The first is 
a full newspaper page of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, which is headed, “How 
Much Have You Lost?” The 
second is the well known Everett 
piano ad, “The Everett Piano— 
One of the Three Great Pianos 
of the World.” The third is an 
ad of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company in which three head- 
lines stand prominently forth: 
“The Demand, The Facilities, 
The Policy.” 

The Burroughs ad is rich in 
what may be called “memory 
value,” because it appeals to the 
reader’s own experience, and is 
concrete. The Everett piano ad 
has less “memory value” because 
while it is concrete it makes abso- 
lutely no personal appeal. The 
Firestone ad has still less, since it 
makes no appeal to the reader and 
at the same time is about as ab- 
stract as it is possible to be. 
There is nothing in the headlines, 
“The Demand, The Facilities, The 
Policy” to make a man want to 
read on to find out what demand 
is meant. “The Demand for 
Firestone Tires” would make it 
concrete, but “The Demand” 
standing alone is abstract in the 
extreme. 

Now right here somebody is 
liable to jump the track, and rua 
away with the idea that I am 
condemning the ads criticised as 
being of no value, and then the 
editor of Printers INK will get a 
letter from the advertisers or the 
agencies saying that “those were 
the most successful ads we ever 
put out.” Maybe they were, but 
the fact remains that they are 
poor in memory value. It doesn't 
mean that they are poor ads, how- 
ever, any more than it means a 
poor ad when you don’t use half- 
tone illustrations. 

Memory-value is mighty useful 
—almost mnecessary—when you 
are creating a desire a long dis- 
tance from the place where that 
desire can be. satisfied, or when 
considerable time must elapse be- 
tween the desire and its satisfac- 
tion. A Coca-Cola sign on a 
soda fountain doesn’t need mem- 
ory-value, while the Coca-Cola 
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McClure’s could have a 
much larger circulation than it has; it 
could carry more advertising than it 
does. 

But it would be a weaker property 
if it did. 

A greatly increased circulation 
would mean a sacrifice of the editorial 
standards of eighteen years, or the 
forcing of magazines into many 
homes where McClure’s does not 
rightfully belong and where it would 
not be actually read. A greatly in- 
creased volume of advertising would 
mean lending the McClure endorse- 
ment to goods it didn’t believe in. 

No one of these courses appeal to us. 

Instead we are adhering to an 
eighteen-year-old idea of letting the 
magazine grow under normal and 
natural promotion. 


McClure’s 
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We may be prejudiced, but 
it seems to us after a pretty long 
publishing experience, that 
more advertising campaigns 
have been tried out and built 
into national successes through 
Farm Journal than any other 
publication. 


And when you come to think of it, how 
could there be a better trial trip for a cam- 
paign than among the 750,000 subscribers 
of a publication that is believed in and 
cherished as a guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Formerly, some people winked an eye 
when they told the farmer what a desirable 
citizen he was, and backbone of the nation, 
etc. Nowadays it is obviously true that the 
farmer is really prosperous, and an advertiser 
must be blind, indeed, to ignore it. 


The December issue closes November 5th. We hope you will be there, 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ads in a magazine do need it, and 
e got it. 

nthe other day I rode from 
Columbus to Cleveland on the 
Big Four railroad. Along the 
way are billboards advertising to- 
bacco, each of which I recognized 
instantly. I can distinctly re- 
member the small signs above the 
billboards which told the number 
of miles to Columbus, but whether 
the tobacco advertised was Star, 
or Bull Durham, or Duke’s Mix- 
ture I do not remember, though 
] recognized every sign distinctly. 
It is highly probable that all three 
brands were represented, all of 
which were equally recognizable 
and equally forgettable. 

The trouble with those bill- 
boards lay in the fact that each 
was an abstraction—recognizable 
it is true, but too far away from 
a tobacco supply for the flecting 
impression to last. The small 
signs which told the distance to 
Columbus were concrete, because 
I was coming from Columbus, 
and I remembered them. But 
since there was no connection 
made between the miles and the 
tobacco, | forgot the main part of 
the display. 

Now, suppose that one sign 
read, “112 Miles to Columbus. 
The Newsboy Has Star Tobacco.” 
Suppose that another read, ‘‘o7 
Miles to Columbus. Star Tobacco 
Shortens the Trip,’ and so on. 
There would be no loss of recog- 
nition value and a great gain in 
the chances that the tobacco 
would be remembered. 

Not long ago, Mr. Post cov- 
ered the elevated stations of New 
York with muslin signs, fifteen 
feet or so in length, bearing the 
words, “There’s a Reason.’ The 
great majority of persons using 
the stations must have recognized 
the phrase, but how many re- 
membered it when they ordered 
the next breakfast or bought the 
groceries? Perhaps a great many 
did, but more would have done 
so if the signs had given a con- 
crete appeal. “Tired This Morn- 
ing? There’s a Reason,” pre- 
sents manifold opportunities for 
the satirist, but it would serve to 
brighten recognition into remem- 
brance if displayed on the “L” 
platform. I don’t recommend it 
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to the Postum Company because 
it would probably associate the 
memory of the “night-before” 
with Postum and Grape Nuts, but 
it serves to illustrate how the con- 
crete sticks where the abstract 
vanishes. 

At the moment of perception 
the object which arouses recog- 
nition probably has as much ad- 
vertising value as the object 
which arouses remembrance. But 
the recognition is gone in a flash, 
and unless it can be duplicated at 
the moment when the customer 
is actually going to buy, the goods 
which are remembered will get 
the preference. 

Staples and goods for which 
there is a demand as a class, can 
be profitably advertised without 
the extra power necessary to 
make them remembered. Recog- 
nition is .enough, provided it 
takes place at the right times and 
in the right locations. 

Specialties, and goods appeal- 
ing to a limited class of consum- 
ers need to be clinched a little 
tighter by bringing the consumer 
to an active consciousness of 
their existence, and their rela- 
tions to himself. 


oe es 
AD CLUB MERGER PROPOSED 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Ad Club has 
recently moved into new quarters in 
the Corby-Forsee Building. If the pro- 
posed merger of the Commercial and 
Ad Clubs is decided upon, it is prob- 
able that the new Commerce Club will 
take the entire twelfth floor for perma- 
nent quarters. 

—\—+o>—___—_ 


JOIN A. N. A. M. 








Recent accessions to membership in 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ing Managers are C. C. Winningham, 
advertising manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., 
and Cy H.’' Davis, advertising manager 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Soa aREEEIR I cane 


John Carr has become advertising 
manager of the Richmond (Va.) Jour- 
nal, He was until recently advertising 
manager of the Norfolk (Va.) Land- 
mark, and before that of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Journal. 


More cotton was shipped from Savan- 
nah, Ga., Saturday, September 29, than 
was ever sent out from one port in 
one day in the history of the world— 
nearly 100,000 bales, valued at $5,250,- 
000. 











THE SPECIALTY’S PART IN 
THE CONTINUOUS AD- 
VERTISING APPEAL 





BIG QUESTION TO-DAY IS SELECTION 
OF MEDIA—PLEA FOR NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURERS TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH PERIODICALS—THE REAL 
FIELD OF THE SPECIALTY—FROM 
ADDRESS TO ASSOCIATED ADVERTIS- 
ING NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 13 





By Lewellyn E. Pratt. 


As well ask me if I believe in 
good health and long life as to 
ask me if I believe in continuity 
of impression in advertising. 
There will only be one time in 
the history of the world when a 
single notice to the public will be 
sufficiently convincing and that 
will be when Gabriel blows his 
trumpet. 

Continuity of impression is as 
essential to successful advertising 
as staying in business is essential 
to building up a trade. 

As in the case of many other 
generally accepted truths, how- 
ever, such as the one that only 
honest advertising in the long 
run pays and that the only kind 
of copy to use in advertising is 
convincing copy, we encounter a 
number of problems when we 
come to put our convictions into 
actual practice. 

There are a number of pre- 
requisites to the successful prac- 
tice of continuity in advertising. 
First, the goods to be sold must 
be of unquestioned value, for con- 
tinuity of advertising impression 
means comparatively heavy ex- 
pense, though like all sound busi- 
ness principles it is the only kind 
that really pays and the goods ad- 
vertised must be worth the adver- 
tising spent to sell them. 

Second, the media must be se- 
lected carefully with a view to 
reaching the largest percentage of 
possible purchasers with the least 
expense. 

Third. the subject matter for 
the advertising must be carefully 
and intelligently prepared. It 
must, in other words, positively 
hold water. 
Fourth, 


the advertiser must 
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conserve his resources so that his 
campaign can be carried through 
to the end and not made to de. 
pend too much upon quick results 

Never before has it been g0 
necessary that the goods adver. 
tised should possess real merit 
for never before has it cost s9 
much to make an appreciable im. 
pression on the buying public, 
Competition and the growth of 
our market have done that. Never 
before was there as high intellj- 
gence in the buying public. [ for 
one do not believe that the Amer- 
ican public loves to be humbugged 
now if they ever did. 

And then in the selecting of 
media, that never-ending source 
of perplexity. I believe that if 
the advertiser will stop chasing 
butterflies and seeking to find the 
pot of gold promised at the end 
of so many advertising rainbows 
and apply a little common-sense 
to the problems of media, the re- 
sults would be different. 

Because the Saturday Evening 
Post with its more than a mil- 
lion and three-quarters weekly 
circulation brings results to a 
flour mill whose prospective cus- 
tomers embrace every American 
housewife and whose advertising 
appropriation of two _ hundred 
thousand dollars is only two per 
cent of its resources, is far from 
a convincing reason for the use of 
the Post columns to exploit a 
mechanical invention of interest 
only to ice cream manufacturers, 

Right at this point I believe 
men interested in the manufac- 
ture of advertising specialties may 
well pause to consider our duty 
to the advertiser. While there 
may be exceptional cases in which 
it is not true, I believe that we 
must admit that the media we 
offer in most cases are essentially 
supplementary media. The more 
progressive and intelligent sellers 
of space have reached the point 
where .they advise their clients 
that it is necessary for them to 
supplement their educational ad- 
vertising with good-will novelties, 
calendars and signs which speak 
the last word where the goods 
are sold. 

It is high time that more of 
us specialty men explain to our 
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MAUDE ADAMS 


HAS AN INCOME OF 
$100,000 A YEAR 


DAVID WARFIELD 


IS WORTH $1,000,000 


Why are these and other leading players paid such tre- 
mendous salaries? Because of the wealthy, luxurious class 
which supports the theatres and makes such astonishing man- 
agerial expenditures possible. There are 3,017 theatres in 
the United States. In a single year they take in the almost 
fabulous amount of $500,000,000. Who pays this money? 
The well-to-do, pleasure-loving theatregoer who does not care 
what he spends so long as he is well entertained. 

What monthly publication necessarily appeals most to this 
special class of well-to-do theatregoers? The THEATRE 
MAGAZINE, of course, with its wealth of beautiful pictures, 
scenes from the current plays, portraits of the prominent play- 
ers, etc., etc. All theatregoers know the THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. It is a publication you find in every well-to-do 
home. This being the case, it is evident that any article 
appealing to the wealthy and luxurious class finds here an 
audience ready and able to purchase. 

In the files of the THEATRE MAGAZINE are 
letters written by some of America’s most famous captains 
of industry, voluntarily testifying to their special interest in 
the THEATRE MAGAZINE. 

Here then is a medium that enables you to meet the 
wealthiest men and women in the land when their minds are 
free from the thousand and one cares that accompany great 
wealth, and then they are in the restful receptive mood neces- 
sary to consider an appeal to their personal sense of luxury 
or utility. 

Have you an article for sale that would appeal to this 
audience? If so, we would be pleased to show you how you 
can reach the wealthy class through the THEATRE 


MAGAZINE. 


The Theatre Magazine 


8 to 14 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representatives, New England Representative, 
Gopso & BANGHART, 1, Dwicut CusHING, 
Harris Trust Bldg., 24 Milk St., 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass, 
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customers that our media are 
many fold more effective when 
they are preceded by a strong ed- 
ucational campaign in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. Co-opera- 
tion is the watchword of the hour. 
We have reached the stage in 
advertising where telling the ad- 
vertiser ‘he truth about different 
media, when intelligent guidance 
of those of our clients who ask 
our guidance, is not unselfish serv- 
ice by any means. By helping 
our clients we dignify our own 
business and promote our own 
best interests. 

Continuity of impression, of 
course, means not simply the use 
of one medium continuously, but 
repeating the message, presenting 
the trade design or the business 
slogan in as many media as the 
advertiser has the money to em- 
ploy and can prove worthy. 

And then continuity means that 
having the right goods, and given 
sufficient money to pay for bring- 
ing the goods to market that the 
advertiser shall not hesitate and 
begin to swap horses on the road 
to market. Most salesmen in the 
flesh find that in order to market 
their factory’s product they must 
work persistently and without los- 
ing courage until the sale is made. 
The factory which will not back 
up that kind of salesman usually 
comes to grief. 

But with the “silent salesman,” 
advertising, this policy of per- 
sistent, continuous effort is not 
always followed. On the contrary 
the advertiser drifts.from one me- 
dium to another without giving 
any one medium the fair trial it 
must be given to show results. 

I have talked with the managers 
of many magazines who would 
prefer an advertiser ‘to take 
a quarter-page for a year than a 
full-page for three months. These 
men have learned the dividends 
that continuity of impression 
bring in advertising. And this 
principle is just as applicable to 
specialty advertising as to maga- 
zine advertising. 


IS ADVERTISING SPREAD OUT TOO 
THIN? 


Without question the tendency 
of the inexperienced advertiser 
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and of some of the more exper}. 






enced ones, too, is to spread out a 
too thin. He has the idea that he ~ 
must imitate the great national oh 
advertising campaigns of many. sista’ 
facturers who have been building Uaic 
a business for half a century; od 
whereas his problem is to narrow sda 
down as much as possible to the pan} 
individuals to whom his goods ee 
will particularly appeal. a | 
One reason for the rapid ad- pet 
vance in the sale of advertising pe 
specialties is the tendency to con. of | 
fine advertising to the more direct wo! 
appeal to the prospective pur- po 
chaser. Only the industrial giant las 
can use all media. More and ; 
more care must be given every po 
year to the selection of media, 
and that advertising salesman is he 
far-sighted who helps his client i. 
to make the wisest possible selec- 1 
tion regardless of the salesman’s st 
immediate commission and then : 
when his client makes his deci- 
sion, drives home the advantage I 


of sticking to that medium until 
by force of the continually re- ; 
peated appeal, desire is created 

and the sale is made. 

We have all met the user of 
specialties who seems to feel that 
because he used a calendar or a 
sign or a novelty successfully last 
season that that is the reason he 
should switch to some other me- 
dium this season. As well say 
that because rain made the wheat 
grow last season we should try 
to do without rain this season. 
Fortunately in agriculture there is 
a providence wiser than the far- 
mer who watches over the grow- 
ing crops. 

When Jupiter the Thunderer 
and Jupiter Pluvius formed that 
first public service corporation on 
Mt. Olympus, the great god of 
electricity could express himself 
in only one medium—one of those 
lightning flashes—a single full- 
page display, if you please, which, 
while it astounded the whole 
world for a moment was but a 
flash and then a memory. Elec- 
tricity was a mysterious unknown 
force attracting the fearful atten- 
tion of the public only at infre- 
quent intervals. The advertising 
lacked breadth of scope and con- 
tinuity of impression ! 
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HOW U. P. DOES IT 


“From my own personal knowledge 
over $1,250,000 was spent last year in 
advertising the Union Pacific and its 
afiliated lines,” said R. S. Ruble, as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, before 
the Denver Advertising Club, Septem- 


be his ear the Union Pacific com- 
pany made a special effort to increase 
travel to Yellowstone National park, 
and in every advertisement published 
a line was carried therein ‘New and 
direct route to Yellowstone National 
park,’ Only eight words, While it is 
not possible to trace just what amount 
of business was stimulated by these few 
words, I can say that business has 
increased up to this time this year 
over 100 per cent ové® the same period 
last year.” 

Advertising costs money, he said, and 
space for poor advertisements costs just 
as much as space for good ones. 

The Union Pacific advertising men, 
he said, hold a meeting once a year, 
and every line of advertising that has 
been done in connection with tie entire 
railroad system is subjected to the 
searching criticism of the whole body 
of experts. This leads to great and 
rapid improvement. 

Mr. Ruble recommended that the 
Denver Advertising Club adopt some 
such means on its account to enhance 
the efficiency of its individual members 
in their professional work. 
~~ tee 


GOOD LITERATURE SHOULD BE 
PERPETUATED 





Nationa Canpy Company, Inc. 
Cuicaco, Sept. 19, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I enclose my check for $2.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Printers’ INK. 

I have been collecting a considerable 
amount of material from Printers’ Inx 
which I would like to compile into a 
Hand Book for Sales Managers, pro- 
vided that I could get your consent. 

I. J. Payne. 
a 


WANTS MORE COLOR EDITIONS 





MonmoutH, Ixt., Sept. 21, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have received the current number 
of Printers’ Ink and like very much 
the idea of — special numbers or 
special sections. hy not have one on 
car card advertising, giving colored il- 
lustrations of good cards? 

Guy S. Hamitron. 





ALL THAT’S NECESSARY 





Knicker—Is his fortune made? 
Bocker—Yes, he has trade-marked a 
name and now he only has to think of 
something to hitch it to—New York 
un, 
—— +o >—__—__. 


The Erie, Pa., Dispatch has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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Its Field 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is a 

woman’s 


magazine. 


It has no field 
outside of 
that. 
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GETTING A LINE ON THE 
PROSPECT 





SOME SIMPLE WAYS OF FINDING 
OUT WHAT HE IS INTERESTED IN 
—THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE COU- 
PON — A HOUSE-ORGAN WHICH 
DOES NOT GO TO THE ENTIRE LIST 





By John P. Wilder. 


Some advertising managers, 
and they are among the brainiest 
in the profession, give a great 
deal of time and thought to the 
classification of prospective buy- 
ers’ lists, in order to give the 
form letter a man receives in 
answer to his inquiry some defi- 
nite appeal. Some of the systems 
seem very complicated, and very 
expensive, but their advocates as- 
sert that it is worth more than it 
costs to know something definite 
about a man, and that the compli- 
cation doesn’t bother anybody be- 


cause it is the result of a per-- 


fectly natural growth, a little at 
a time. 

One Middle Western concern, 
manufacturing a line of hard- 
ware which ranges from drills 
and reamers to lawn-mowers and 
hay-tools, uses the salesman’s 
daily report to get information 
regarding the line or lines in 
which a dealer is interested. It 
would be sheer foolishness to 
send a letter about chucks to a 
small-town dealer, who might, 
nevertheless, be a splendid pros- 
pect for hay-tools. The concern 
finds it convenient to make its 
trade-mark the most conspicuous 
feature of magazine and trade- 
paper advertising, with a list of 
several different articles. of its 
manufacture. There is no means 
of knowing whether the casual in- 
quiry comes from a dealer in 
machinists’ supplies or a man with 
a general line of household hard- 
ware, unless his letterhead tells 
(which it seldom does). He may 
ask for information about lawn- 
mowers. What else is he inter- 
ested in? 

While the lawn-mower follow- 
up is going to that man, the 
salesman in his territory is asked 
for a report as to the other lines 
he handles, and the prospect gets 





classified so that he will receive 
all matter going out which fe. 
fers to lines he can handle, while 
letters about other lines auto. 
matically skip him, 

A card is sent to the salesman 
already filled out with the name 
and address of the prospect, on 
which are printed the names of 
the twelve or fourteen lines the 
company manufactures, The 
salesman simply checks those 
which the prospect can handle, 
and returns the card with his 
daily report. ' 

Concerns which advertise q 
booklet to be®sent on request, 
sometimes add that the request 
be written on the concern’s let- 
terhead. This affords a ready 
means of classification according 
to lines of business, and _inci- 
dentally weeds out a few unprofit- 
able inquiries. There is an ob- 
jection to this method, however, 
because it imposes an extra “con- 
dition” which must be complied 
with, and it loses some inquiries 
from people who do not have ac- 
cess to a letterhead, but who may 
be good prospects just the same. 
I have seen inquiries come in to 
the manufacturer of a machine 
costing upwards of five itera 
dollars, which were so illiterate 
in expression and so cheap in ap- 
pearance that it seemed hardly 
worth while to give them a second 
thought. And I have seen those 
same inquiries turned to sales, 
often with less trouble and ex- 
pense than was the case with 
some which came in on all-rag- 
bond paper, lithographed like a 
bank note. 

In most of the large cities, the 
Directory Company has on file 
directories of all other cities. It 
will take the office boy about 
fifteen minutes to find a man’s 
business if he is listed in a city 
directory. 

The corner coupon is often 
used to secure other information 
than the mere name and address 
of the sender. One concern uses 
a line to be filled out with the 
kind of business; “So that we can 
make intelligent suggestions.” 
Other desired information can 
frequently be secured in this way, 
when it is made to appear that 
there is some good reason for its 
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Big Space 


S cenetenaiiaieny st 








— 


“One day the president of the company [The olian Com- 
pany] noticed Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ work in building the circula- 
tion of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. Curtis was using four- 
page inserts in the standard magazines and his subscribers were 
coming in hand over fist. Mr. Tremaine tried a four-page insert 
in Munsey’s Magazine, a pretty big contract for the then small 
concern. The copy was full of meat and it told a pretty long 
story,—in other words, it wasn’t just a big-display, hurrah-boys 
sort of thing. The direct results were so remarkable that the 
company became a convert to big space and has so continued 
ever since, within reasonable limitations.”—John Irving Romer, 
in Printers’ Ink, October 5, 1911. 















In the last six months, MUNSEY’'S MAGA- 


ZINE has carried seven four-page advertisements. 





Each of these appeared exclusively in THE 
MUNSEY—no other medium was used. 


One of them—the City of Ottawa, Canada— 
has produced 1206 inquiries to date, the most 
successful single piece of municipal publicity ever 


printed. 
Another—George P. Ide & Company—is the 


largest collar advertisement ever run in a general 


magazine. 


It would seem that the theory of big space, 
in the right medium, is as sound today as it was 


when Mr, Tremaine used E MUNSEY to try 


it out. 





The Frank A. Munsey Company 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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being given. Rubber tire con- 
cerns use it to find out what make 
of car a man owns, whether he 
uses commercial trucks, etc., 
piano houses use it to find out 
whether a piano is already in the 
home, machinery manufacturers 
use it to find out how many ma- 
chine-tools a concern employs. 
All this information is useful in 
classifying the inquiry, and the 
follow-up becomes more definite 
in consequence. 

Of course the classification of 
lists can be overdone. It does not 
pay to be like the man who found 


a new classification for each in-, 


quiry, and was so busy writing a 
follow-up for each that he hadn’t 
time to send any letters out. But 
neither does it pay to waste post- 
age sending letters about solid 
truck tires to owners of electric 
coupes, just because they happen 
to be on your list. 

A certain concern manufactures 
beer-pumps, and gets out a house- 
organ advocating personal liberty 
in the matter of drinking intoxi- 
cants. This same concern makes 
soda-fountains, and certain heat- 
ing apparatus. There is a very 
obvious reason why every in- 
quirer is not placed upon the 
house-organ mailing list. The 
prohibitionist might not appre- 
ciate it, and his money is just as 
good as if he did. 

Of course that is an extreme 
instance, and the user of a gen- 
eral follow-up system would sel- 
dom have so urgent a reason for 
classification. But the principle 
is the same, and in the last analy- 
sis it comes down to addressing a 
man so far as possible only upon 
topics in which he is known to be 
interested. 


Oe 
U. S. RADIATOR HOUSE ORGAN 


A new and very workmanlike house 
organ has been started by the U. + 
Radiator Corporation, of Detroit. T 
name is. Radiator and the object is to 
bind the company closer to architects, 
heating engineers and contractors, The 
paper belongs to the class of house 
organs confining the publishers’ adver- 
tising to the advertising pages proper 
and devoting the text to magazine 
articles such as “Fire-Protective Meas- 
ures,” “How Coke Is Made,” “Heating 
Buildings With Steam,” etc. 

George Albert Moore, advertising 
manager of the corporation, is the 
editor. 


INK 


AFTER THE SALE IS MADE 


IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTING THE 
PURCHASER IN THE PROPER USE 
OF THE GOODS—THE ADVERTISING 
MAN’S JOB IS NOT ONLY TO SELL, 
BUT ALSO TO MAKE THE SALE 
STICK ’ 


By Robert H. Kelley. 


[Editorial Note: Recent articles in 
Printers’ Ink have pointed out the 
defect in campaigns which stop short 
the moment the sale is booked. Every 
customer ought to be handled so that 
he will produce other sales automatic. 
ally,—thus creating an endless chain 
of good-will. In the following article, 
the advertising manager of a ma- 
chinery house tells how he treated a 
highly technical proposition and 
avoided baseless complaints.] 

The manufacturers of a highly- 
deserving mechanical specialty for 
the photo-engraving and electro- 
typing trade found themselves car- 
rying a burden of unpleasant cor- 
respondence with purchasers, be- 
cause of minor difficulties and 
mishaps due solely to lack of me- 
chanical experience on the part of 
many untrained operators. These 
occurrences were annoying and 
costly for the machine owners, 
and might have tended in time 
toward local prejudice. 

Analysis of the situation showed 
that the trouble lay principally 
with a misunderstanding of such 
matters as tool sharpening, cutting 
speeds for different materials, belt 
tensions, oiling of high-speed 
parts—none of them a subject for 
a definite rule, but rather for 
good principles and good judg- 
ment. There is, for instance, no 
one specific cure for the heating 
of closely fitted bearings. . To 
say “oil them” may be wide of the 
mark and cause more trouble than 
no directions whatever. Any one 
of a half-dozen conditions may 
be at fault. Commonly enough 
the very trouble is too much oil. 
A developed faculty of good judg- 
ment about these matters is the 
one thing needed. 

After careful consideration this 
firm decided to try the remedy of 
a campaign of education, with. 
advertising as the means to the 
end. 

The first step taken was to pre- 
pare a booklet to fit the case—not' 
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the stereotyped book of instruc- 
tions, so often wordy or over- 
technical and uninviting—but a 
live compilation of short, meaty, 
thought - provoking paragraphs, 
each aimed at some particular 
point of misunderstanding. For- 
mal instruction was avoided. To 
give a principle calculated to 
awaken a train of thought was 
the method chosen. The reader 
could begin or stop anywhere. It 
was concentrated food, best taken 
little at a time and allowed to 
digest. : 

Care was exercised with the 
make-up of the booklet. High- 
grade stock and printing, a few 
appropriate halftones, and a dain- 
tily embossed cover, united to 
make it physically inviting—too 
good to throw away. ; 

How was it to be projected 
past the office boy’s desk or the 
waste-basket and in to the ma- 
cline operator? Surely not by an 
impersonal address to “The Op- 
erator, care of Blank’s Cut Shop.” 
The man himself must be induced 
to want the book for his per- 


sonal advantage, and impelled to 
send for it over his own sig- 
nature. 

It was found that a certain me- 
dium of printing and engraving 
craftsmanship was __ evidently 
reaching the right class of read- 
ers. In this announcements were 
run for several months, each pic- 
turing the booklet attractively, - 
and suggesting the advantage of 
sending for it by a chatty discus- 
sion of one or another quotation 
from the contents. 

Requests for it were received in 
gratifying number; thus a good, 
direct distribution was secured. 
Almost at once there was a 
marked falling off of baseless 
complaints. With increased knowl- 
edge of the machine has come a 
better appreciation of it than ever 
before. And who can doubt that 
a fund of priceless good-will has 
incidentally been fostered? 

Perhaps the course of many an- 
other meritorious machine might 
be smoothed by suitable cultiva- 
tion of the indispensable human 
factor, 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD TES- 
TIMONIAL 


A DISCUSSION OF THE KINDS OF 
PEOPLE WHOSE NAMES ARE WORTH 
HAVING AS ENDORSEMENTS—THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE WRITER'S 
REPUTATION —EVERY LETTER OF 
PRAISE MAY NOT BE A GOOD TES- 
TIMONIAL 


By James W. Egbert. 

When Mrs. Jones appears at 
the weekly meeting of the ladies’ 
sewing circle, clad in a new dress 
of advanced style, we behold an 
example of the simplest form of 
the testimonial. Probably every 
lady in the company would cast 
glances of withering scorn at the 
mere man who suggested that 
they could be influenced by tes- 
timonials, but Mrs. Jones’s en- 
dorsement of the hobble skirt is 
potent, nevertheless, and the re- 
sulting crop of similar garments 
speaks louder than words. 

There are men of prominence 
in the advertising profession who 
speak slightingly of the testi- 
monial. Seymour Eaton, for ex- 
ample, condemns it, lock, stock 
and barrel. On the other hand, 
there are advertising men who 
speak highly of its efficiency, and 
prove their faith with works. 

Arguments about it won’t help 
very much, It may be all wrong 
in theory, and I am quite willing 
to grant that real practical busi- 
ness men ought to be independ- 
ent of its influence, but if the 
evidence shows that they aren’t— 
why then perhaps we had better 
revise the theory. 

It is of course quite unneces- 
sary to remark that results are 
what count, and if we find that 
the testimonial is being used to 
advantage and profit by advertis- 
ers in whom we have confidence, 
the whole question is put up to us 
in an unequivocal way. We shall 
have to swallow the theory with 
our eyes shut, or else accept the 
testimony, which is an uncom- 
fortable position for the theorist, 
and the man who doesn’t believe 
in testimonials had better put this 
series of articles upon his Index 
Expurgatorius. 

To clear the ground, let’s con- 


sider what makes a good testj- 
monial. Supposing, for the mo- 
ment, that people are influenced 
by testimonials, what does com. 
mon sense indicate as the kind of 
testimonial most likely to appeal? 
Now Mrs. Jones’s endorsement 
of the hobble skirt has weight in 
proportion to her reputation in 
the community. If she is of the 
fly-away sort who love to startle 
the more sober sisters, her new 
attire will be an amusing freak. 
But if she is the wife of the local 
banker, her preferences become 
important, and her opinion is 
worth serious consideration, 


In the business world, reputa- 
tion carries even more weight 
than it does in the local sewing 
circle. The mere fact that the 
successful corporation uses a de- 
vice means more than forty let- 
ters of high praise from small 
business men who are involuntar- 
ily bankrupt. From which we de- 
duce the first general rule: 

The source of a good testi- 
monial must be a person whose 
judgment is respected. 

Suppose, however, that I am 
manufacturing adding machines, 
and I print a testimonial from Mr, 
Paderewski. Why does it sound 
like a joke? Because Mr. Pad- 
erewski isn’t reputed to have any 
use for adding machines. But a 
testimonial from the president of 
a bank would carry weight. So 
rule number two is: 

The source of a_ testimonial 
must know something about the 
goods; and not only must he 
know, but people generally must 
know that he knows. 

What’s the matter with a testi- 
monial from Elbert Hubbard 
about a typewriter? Mr. Hub- 
bard knows typewriters, without 
doubt, and he is successful. Yet 
we would just a little rather have 
one from a railroad manager, be- 
cause Mr. Hubbard is known to be 
writing advertisements for pay. 
We should be too apt to wonder 
how much he got for writing It, 
and rule number three is easy: 

A good testimonial is not a paid 
advertisement. : 

A vaudeville actress writes a 
testimonial for cold cream. Also 
for dancing slippers, hose sup- 
porters and gloves. Why do 
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PRIZE WINNERS 





In ‘‘Leaders of the World’’ Con- 
test, for advertising ideas to 


appear over the Leaders 
of the World 


Fiery Chariot Race 
in New York 


will be announced in the following newspapers on 


Sunday, October 15th, 1911 





New York Sun Chicago Record-Herald 
Minneapolis Tribune Salt Lake City Herald Republican 
Cincinnati Enquirer San Francisco Chronicle 
Washington Post Los Angeles Examiner 
Detroit News St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Denver Post Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 


The Philadelphia North American 


and in the following on 
Monday, October 16th, 1911 


Kansas City Post Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 
Dayton Daily News Springfield, Ohio, Daily News 





Over 700 winners from all parts of the world 


Upon your next visit to New York, do not fail 
to witness the horses and chariots of fire, racing 
beneath the announcementsof the “‘Leadersof the 
World,’ where the accepted prize copy will appear 
duringthe next 12 months, commencing Oct. 16th. 


THE RICE ELECTRIC DISPLAY CO. 


ELWOOD E. RICE, President 
Capital, $500,000.00. Home Office: Dayton, Ohio 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
1328 Broadway . - New York City 
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those letters not carry the weight 

which a letter from Miss Helen 

Gould (if you could get it) would 
carry? Simply because the vaude- 
ville actress is seeking publicity 
for herself, and Miss Gould is 
not. There is an ulterior motive 
in the one case, which is absent 
in the other. 

A testimonial may be either an 
advertisement for the writer of 
it, or the goods. It is seldom 
both. 

Some time ago, Hampton's 
Magazine published an issue in 
which a large number of the ad- 
vertisements featured testimonials 
from Commander Peary. Doubt- 
less they were all genuine testi- 
monials, freely given. But there 
were so many of them, for so 
many different things, that no 
one of them had the influence it 
would have had alone. Their fre- 
quency indicated that they were 
pretty easy to get, and raised the 
presumption that the writer had 
what is known as the testimonial 
habit. 

The valuable testimonial is one 
which is known to be hard to get. 
If you can get a testimonial from 
the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity about a book, it will be a 
good testimonial. 

Various class distinctions affect 
the value of this form of adver- 
tising. A letter from upper Fifth 
avenue would hardly have a fa- 
vorable effect upon a list of Mil- 
waukee socialists. It is very 
doubtful if the endorsements of 
college students are good selling 
arguments for ready-made clothes 
for business men. The proprietor 
of a quick-lunch wagon would 
hardly buy a coffee urn simply 
because the chef of the Knicker- 
bocker recommended it. 

The patent medicine men, by 
far the greatest users of testi- 
monials, while doing their best to 
make the testimonial an outlaw, 
found out the value of specific de- 
tails. The harrowing accounts of 
aches and pains relieved by a cer- 
tain number of bottles are turned 
into dollars. where the simple 
statement that the preparation 

cures is unnoticed. The best tes- 
timonials give facts in detail 
backed up with figures and dates. 
Such, in general, are the fea- 
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tures of a good testimonial, | 
takes a practiced eye to detect one 
at first glance, for the mere fact 
that a letter praises the product 
does not make it a good testi- 
monial. It is important to size 
up the writer pretty carefully, 
and also to consider what effect 
his name will have upon the 
man who is going to read it. And 
incidentally it is well to beware 
of the over flattering letter, 
Sometimes they sound sarcastic, 
(To be continued.) 


{The following articles in this series 
will show how some prominent adver- 
tisers use testimonials, and_ will give 
the opinion of others who do not use 
them. This series is intended to come 
to some conclusions as to what lines of 
business can make profitable use of this 
medium, and how to go about it— 
Ep1Tor.] 


Ot 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR URGES 
SMALL SPACE 


New York, Sept. 26, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Referring to Geo. S. Parker’s state- 
ment in your issue of September 21, 
“Small space in many media is better 
than large space in few media. The 
large space craze is merely a typical 
American craze created by clever maga- 
zine solicitors.” 

As a magazine solicitor I want to 
express my views on this subject. Per- 
sonally I quite agree with the first part 
of Mr. Parker’s statement, and I have 
advocated small space every month in 
many publications rather than a spread 
once every three months in one or two 
publications, even though the combined 
circulation of the many was but a little 
larger than the few. And I believe 
that every solicitor who has the welfare 
of his client in view, and not simply 
his own glory, will agree with me. 

As a matter of fact, is not Mr. 
Parker “way off the track’? when he 
puts it up to the solicitor? 

Where does the advertising agency 
come in? 





Joun R. Hazarp. 


perenne “inkesicakae 
EXPORTERS TO SEND CARGOES 
OF SAMPLES ON WORLD 
CAMPAIGN 


An exposition was held in New York 
last week by the United States Marine 
Association, which plans to send out 
next spring two vessels of its own of 
7,000 and 10,000 tons, laden with 
samples of American manufactures, for 
exhibition and sale in all the chief 
ports of Central and South America. 

The first ship, in charge of J. J. 
Finnell, president of the association, 
and representatives of many firms, will 
make a six months’ trip’ from New 
York to San Francisco by way of the 
Strait of Magellan, stopping at each 
large port for three or four days, to 
introduce, exhibit and sell American 
manufactures, 
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A Statement and a 
Record - 






THE STATEMENT 


The net paid circulation of The Evening Mail averages 
in excess of 100,000 copies daily. 

‘This average covers a period of three months. Covering 
a period of twelve months, the net circulation has averaged 
within 10,000 of the 100,000 mark, and for six months the 
average has been within 3,500 copies of that figure daily. 




















21, 
he Such figures reflect the steady, persistent growth so char- 
: acteristic of The Evening Mail and its main source of strength. 
PY There is nothing sudden or transitory in the relations of 
= The Evening Mail with its readers. It is only a matter of 
4 time when a new reader becomes an old reader. He never 
: becomes a former reader. 

4 The detailed figures of net paid circulation emphasize this 





close and permanent relation. They are as follows: 












For 12 months, Sept. 30, 1910, to Sept. 30, I9II.... 90,780 
tk aie ei, ee eS 6 ee 
) pone ee ee Ge 
ms 7 “ec Mar. I, “cc “ec ia) “e “ ate aan 
“ 6 a3 Apr. : “ec “ee ini “ “cc ee. 96,040 
“ 5 “cc May ‘. ce “ce “ “cc “ee dee os 98,519 
“ 4 “ec June I “ce “ce “ce “cc “ce agin 99,184 
“ “ce “ec “ “ce “ec 
a i July 1, a ome a are.” 100,297 
te Aag.. .t, ~ Dd nae hee 103,269 
eg sm. 1, oo *2ORNES 


*The September circulation out-of-town is estimated on a 
basis below the average sales. 





“One Paper in the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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When the Association of American Advertisers completes 
the investigation it has been asked to undertake, a certified 
statement of the present net paid circulation of The Evening 
Mail will be furnished every advertiser. 

Closing the year 1911 with a daily average in excess of 
100,000, backed by figures that show no sensational increase, 
but a steady upward climb, means that 1912 is to witness cir- 
culation figures for The Evening Mail substantially beyond 
those now presented, impressive as they are. 


THE RECORD 


No newspaper carries advertising long unless it gives re- 
sults. The final test is there. 

Let us apply that test to The Evening Mail for a period 
of three years. 

In 1909 The Evening Mail printed more advertising than 
any other evening paper in its field. 

In 1910 The Evening Mail printed more advertising than 
any other evening paper in its field. 

In 1911 (to date) The Evening Mail has printed more ad- 
vertising than any other evening paper in its field. 

In every month of the thirty-three months from January 
I, 1909, to date (excepting November, 1910), The Evening 
Mail printed more advertising than any other evening paper 
in its field. 

Here is the record of printed lines: 


Mail. Globe. Post. Sun. 
3,865,551 3,412,981 2,731,298 2,342,871 
4,258,133 3,737,926 3,432,052 — 2,633,003 
sept 90)..5... 3,306,528 2,886,715 2,498,586 2,050,003 


Excess lines Excess lines Excess lines 
over over over 
Globe. Post. Sun. 

1,134,253 1,522,880 

826,081 1,625,130 


Sept. 30).......419,813 807,942 1,256,525 





“One Paper in the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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Analyzing the New York evening newspaper field as a 
whole, The Evening Mail has exceeded all other papers ex- 
cept the “World” and “Journal” in the volume of adver- 
tising carried during the past three years or during any year 
of those three. The Evening Telegram’s classified pages are 
not, of course, included in this general advertising statement. 


The Evening Mail is proud of these figures of circulation 
and advertising. They stand for progress of the right kind— 
fast enough to be gratifying, slow enough to be sure. Other 
evening papers in the same field have prospered and grown, 
too, as the figures show. Their increasing strength, like The 
Evening Mail’s, proves that advertisers now recognize that 
the character of a newspaper has as much to do with results 


as the volume of circulation. 


President Mail and Express Company. 


x 


The Advertising Meaning of the ‘“State- 
ment” and the “‘Record”’ 


The “Statement” MAKES PUBLIC a link in the policy 
of The Evening Mail. The link has been there ALL OF THE 
TIME—KNOWN to be there by those advertisers who 
HAVE STOOD BACK of and who HAVE LOYALLY 
SUPPORTED the policy of the paper; BUT THERE IS 
ALWAYS SOME DOUBT IN. SOME MINDS ABOUT 
ANYTHING. There are those who will argue that two 
and two do not make four. 

HONEST PUBLICITY REMOVES DOUBT. There- 
fore the “Statement.” Therefore doubters NO LONGER 
HAVE A PROP to support them. When they speak AT 





“One Paper in the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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ALL hereafter, THEY MUST SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

That’s about all there is to say about the “Statement” 
EXCEPT that it ACCENTUATES AND CONFIRMS ALL 
that my associates in the Advertising Department and my- 
self HAVE TOLD ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES ALL ALONG. 

MISREPRESENTATION ABOUT ANYTHING IS 
NOT A FACTOR IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 
OF THE EVENING MAIL MANAGEMENT. The work 
COULD NOT BE CONSTRUCTIVE if there WERE MIS- 
REPRESENTATION. 

And now the meaning of the “Record”: 


The STEADY, EVERYDAY, ALL-OF-THE-TIME 
STAND The Evening Mail has taken, and will continue to 
take, in behalf of HONEST ADVERTISERS—its _per- 
sistence in refusing to place before its readers UNCLEAN 
OR UNRELIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS, has attracted 
to The Evening Mail those advertisers who realize the im- 
portance of making their business appeals to readers WHO 
HAVE ALREADY BEEN CONVINCED of their integrity 
because they know they would not be permitted to appear 
in The Evening Mail’s columns otherwise. 

This stand has made The Evening Mail THE LEADER 
IN ITS FIELD, which field, by the way, is far and away 
the BEST FIELD for advertisers to cultivate. More and 
more, advertisers every week, every month, every year, are 
recognizing the wisdom of appealing to the readers in the 
Evening field that are reached by The Evening Mail, the 
Evening Globe, the Evening Sun and the Evening Post. 
Each paper has shown substantial business growtu. 

The Evening Mail does not wish to be boastful of its 
supremacy in its field, but the Advertising Department, 
frankly, is immensely gratified with it. But, to quote from 
Patrick Francis Murphy: 

“Whoever is satisfied will progress no more; and without 
progress no one is satisfied; so one must be unsatisfied in 
order not to be dissatisfied.” 


Manager of Advertising. 
“One Paper in the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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It is Hard to Tell an Old Story in a 
New Way 

This is an OLD STORY, for it tells again of The Eve- 
ning Mail’s prosperity, which has been PLEASANTLY 
PERSISTENT daily, weekly. monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly and yearly for a long time. 

Somehow we do not dislike to tell the old, old story over 
and over again. 

Do you blame us? 

THE EVENING MAIL INCREASED ITS BUSINESS 
IN THE MONTH OF JULY too COLUMNS. 

THE EVENING MAIL INCREASED ITS BUSINESS 
IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST 220 COLUMNS. 

THE EVENING MAIL INCREASED ITS BUSINESS 
IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 162 COLUMNS. 


IN THE MONTH OF JULY 


The Evening Mail printed 179 columns more. of advertising 
than the Evening Globe; it printed 215 columns more than 
the Evening Post; it printed 421 columns more than the Eve- 
ning Sun. 

The Evening Mail printed within 1,776 lines of the total 
advertising printed by the Evening World; it printed within 
30,916 lines total printed by the Evening Journal. 

The Evening Mail printed 102,814 lines more of adver- 
tising than the Daily and Sunday Tribune; it printed 41,633 
lines more than the Daily and Sunday Sun; it printed 114,305 
lines more than the Daily and Sunday Press. 


IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


The Evening Mail printed 262 columns more of advertising 
than the Evening Globe; it printed 328 columns more than 
the Evening Post; it printed 556 columns more than the 
Evening Sun. 

The Evening Mail printed 45 columns more of advertising 
than the Evening World; it printed within 26,000 lines of the 
total printed by the Evening Journal. 

The Evening Mail printed 104,043 lines more of adver- 
“One Paper in the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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tising than the Daily and Sunday Tribune; it printed 96,320 
lines more than the Daily and Sunday Sun; it printed 167,- 
032 lines more than the Daily and Sunday Press. 


IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


The Evening Mail printed 120 columns more of advertising 
than the Evening Globe; it printed 402 columns more than 
the Evening Post; it printed 690 columns more than the 
Evening Sun. 

The Evening Mail printed within 18,355 lines of the total 
advertising printed by the Evening World; it printed within 
46,770 lines of the total printed by the Evening Journal. 

The Evening Mail printed 179,543 lines more of adver- 
tising than the Daily and Sunday Tribune; it printed 108,358 
lines more than the Daily and Sunday Sun; it printed 207,- 
282 lines more than the Daily and Sunday Press. 


In the month of September THERE WERE ONLY 
THREE New York newspapers that INCREASED THEIR 
BUSINESS over September, 1910, these newspapers being: 

The Evening Mail FIRST, of course, with an increase 
of 48,006 lines, or 162 columns. 

Next, the Evening Globe, with an increase of 16,694 lines, 
or 56 columns. 

Next, the Evening Telegram, with an increase of 7,953 
lines, or 26 columns. 

ALL OF THE MORNING and the other evening news- 
papers showed a loss of business as compared with Septem- 
ber, IQIO. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE CONTINUED 
INCREASE IN BUSINESS IN THE EVENING MAIL? 

SERVICE on the part of the paper TOWARD ITS 
ADVERTISERS—CONFIDENCE on the part of THE 
READER IN ITS ADVERTISERS. 

THAT IS THE ANSWER! 





“One Paper mn the Home Is Worth a Thousand on the 
Highway.” 
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WHAT MAKES GOOD COPY 
FOR TOWN LOTS? 

MAY WELL REFLECT IMAGINATION 
BY SHOWING DEVELOPMENT AS IT 
MAY BE—THE WEAKNESS OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPH—MAKING AN ANAL- 
YSIS—LOT ADVERTISING APPEALS 
TO THE UNIVERSAL LOVE OF 
TAKING A CHANCE 


By Irwin Spear. 

From the copy standpoint, few 
if any lines of advertising are 
quite so fascinating as town lot 
propositions. 

Romance wreathes them about. 
Arabian Nights possibilities are 
interwoven with them. Imagina- 
tion can riot in the thought of 
towers and skyscrapers rising on 
bare hills, of des- 
erts peopled over- 
night and_ waste 
places resounding to 
the din of hammer 
on anvil, the whir of 
dynamos and the 
scream of the indus- 
trial whistle. 

Yet, while this state 
of mind. regarding 
possibilities is desir- ©‘ 
able, and even neces- 
sary before putting 
pen to paper, town 
lot advertising must, 
more than almost any 
other, be built on the 
solid foundation of 
clear analysis, cold 
facts and _ hard-as- 
nails arguments 

Not that the town- 
site advertisement 
need be all brain, as 
some one termed the 
exposition of  un- 
adulterated logic. It 
may be that or it 
may be a word paint- 
ing of rhetorical ap- 
peal. But in any event, whether 
persuasive or convincing, it must 
contain significant suggestion po- 
tent enough to strike home and 
move to action. 

In analyzing town lot proposi- 
tions one must inquire first, “Why 
does the average person buy a 
town lot in undeveloped com- 
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munities?” The answer is, “Be- 
cause he believes that in this in- 
stance, circumstances favorably 
combine to make the lots now or 
in the near future, worth more 
than the present price.” 

When we ask what these cir- 
cumstances are which conduce to 
higher values, it will be found 
that the whole subject crystallizes 
around the advantages of loca- 
tion. 

Presupposing that we have the 
nucleus of a town with which to 
start, the thought naturally arises, 
“What reason is there for a town 
at this point?” 

Following this line of thought 
further along the natural lines of 
cleavage, we make a diagram 
which will fit all cases, something 
as follows: 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Lumbering 
Fishing 


One or All 


Sea 
Rail One or All 
River 


Value of Nearby 
or Adjoin’g Property 
Natural Advantages 
‘| Climate 
ame 
Opportunities 


Present 


Development _ 
Future 4 Public Enterprises, 
| Railways Projected 


Main Streets 
River Front 


Part of Town 4 Shore 


Residence | 
Other Sections 


A few more essential questions 
must be asked before a clear an- 
alysis of the lot proposition as a 
whole can be arrived at: 

Is it the heart of a rich agri- 
cultural country? Is it a mining 
section—a lumbering district—a 
fishing community? 

Is it accessible by sea, rail or 








river? One or all? Many towns 
have all of these advantages in 
more or less degree—or at least 
some of them—and yet have no 
future. What has this one that 
they have not? What are the 
present and immediate reasons 
for investing hard cash here? 

Is property going up near or ad- 
joining the lots in question? Is 
the climate mild and such as to 
attract visitors during all or a part 
of the year? 

Are there natural advantages 
such as beautiful scenery or places 
of historic and sentimental inter- 
est? 

Is the town now active? Are 
building operations going on so 
as to make openings for skilled 
or unskilled labor? Can capital 
be invested to advantage here? 

What large towns are nearby? 
For large towns may be either a 
benefit or a handicap to growth. 

Next come considerations pure- 
ly of the future. First among 
these is the probable development 
in view of facts brought out. 
Projects in hand or to be under- 
taken, such as railroad building, 
public service enterprises or Gov- 
ernment operations, have weight 
from the speculative standpoint. 

Finally we come to the lots 
themselves. These will be more 
cr less valuable as they are located 
in line of development. If the 
town is on a navigable river, river 
frontage will always prove most 
desirable as being limited. When 
the town is a se*port as well, river 
frontage becomes doubly valuable. 

A likely summer resort may 
have its most valuable property 
along the shore of sea or lake. 
Main street property is most valu- 
able in towns that promise to be- 
come distributing centers. Resi- 
dence lots depend for their value 
on the section of town in which 
they are located. 

Photographs or other attempts 
at pictorial representation are, in 
my opinion, to be avoided. They 
are a waste of valuable space. 


since all new towns look alike— 
a group of straggling, patently 
new buildines from which one 
may loom larger or finer than 
the rest. 

In the 


follow-up, photographs 
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have their place and if the fol- 
low-up includes a booklet, as it 
should, good photographs are a 
matter of course. ‘ 

One tremendously well-handled 
campaign which comes to mind 
was nearly spoiled by the use of 
photographs on which extensive 
retouching was obvious. To a 
suspicious mind it would occur 
that the photographs had been 
“faked,” with the result that they 
had a tendency to arouse doubts 
as to the sincerity of the copy as 
well. Consequently, what was in- 
tended as an adjunct to sales, be- 
came a positive hindrance. 

An ingenious selling plan that 
went far toward making this 
same campaign successful was 
the sale of one lot in each of sev- 
eral growing towns. The unique 
speculative feature here made a 
powerful appeal to the gambling 
instinct of the average person. 
The weakness of the idea lies in 
the fact that one cannot select 
his lots in each town himself, but 
must take what falls to him. 

As against photographs, maps 
have an important and almost in- 
dispensable place in town lot ad- 
vertising. They show at a glance 
what it would take many photo- 
graphs as well as many _para- 
eraphs to explain clearly, and 
even then not so graphically. 


tO 


MONTREAL ELECTS OFFICERS 






Theodore G. Morgan, director of 
publicity, Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., 
delivered an address on the Boston con 
vention before the members of _ the 
Montreal Publicity Association on the 
occasion of its first annual meeting. 

Plans were laid for an aggressive 
year’s work. The membership is now 
seventy-five. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, F. W. Stewart, sales man- 
ager, Cluett, Peabody &.Co.; first vice 
president, Theodore G. Morgan, di- 
rector of publicity, Henry Morgan & 
Co., Ltd.; second vice-president, A. ] 
Dugal, with W. H. Scroggie Company, 
Ltd.; treasurer, E. Lorne Tuck, Indus- 
trial’ Advertising Company; secretary, 
W. Tait, with The W. R. Brock Com- 
pany, Ltd.; directors: W. T. Robson, 
manager, publicity department, C. P. 
R.; B. G. McNabb, manager, New 
Business Department, Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Company; T. R. Gaines, 
Vassar Garment Store; Alfred E, 
Michaels, advertising manager, H. 
Jacobs & Co.; George E. Fraser, man- 
ager, Dry Goods Record; Jas. J. Gal- 
lagher, Eastern manager, Acton Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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Thank you: 


So far nearly a thousand advertisers and agents have 
been good enough to write ine what they thought of “The 


Next Great Step in Advertising.” 
in the chorus of praise that greeted the new “Zone” 


Searcely a jarring note 
plan! 


There is room to quote from only a few of the letters. 


M. M. Srrickter—National Novelty 
Co., Philadelphia. 
“In the matter of ‘zone’ advertising, 


we have no hesitation in giving it our 
unqualified approval. In our judgment 
the weak spot in magazine ailvertising 
is undoubtedly the waste circulation, 
for which most advertisers must pay. 
Of course, there are the newspapers to 
fall back upon for concentration in a 
given spot, but this is very expensive 
and not always satisfactory. 

“The writer, who was Sunday Editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer for a num- 
ber of years, and has some idea of the 
mechanical end of a publication, was 
wondering how you would surmount the 
obstacles which would necessarily come 
up in a plan of this kind. This he sees 
you are overcoming by running the 
‘zone’ copy in a section by itself and 
also by limiting the copy to uniform 
sizes,” 


CLEMENS _ * The Brilliant Silk 
Mfg. Co., New York. 

“Your new idea entitled ‘The Next 
Great Step in Advertising’ is decidedly 
one of the most original and one of 
the most useful that has ever been 
brought out among the advertising 
fraternity.” 


W. F. Pravsa—Revillon Freres, New 
York City. 

“The idea is not only very novel and 

original but practical, and we have no 

doubt will eventually become universal.” 


Gro. NowLtanp—Fels & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“Feeling as I do about magazine ad- 
vertising where there is a great deal 
of waste, you have struck the key-note 
in offering to sell advertisers space in 
sections in which they are most inter- 
ested,” 


R. P. Spencer—Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The step you have taken is not unex- 
pected because it seems to me that 
sooner or later the whole advertising 
proposition will have to be boiled down 
just like this; for, as it is, the standard 
and national magazines have really no 
plausible selling arguments when they 
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are pinned right down to facts. The 
old-time ‘bunk’ about quantity circula- 
tion, the paper getting into the homes, 
etc., etc., the psychological effect and 
all that sort of stuff has been dinned 
into the advertising manager’s ears so 
long that people pay no more attention 
to it than they do to the Salvation Army 
Band.” 


O. F. G. Day ~hemical - As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘To my mind, this is a step in advance, 
aa the proper way in which publica- 
tions of national scope ought to sell 
their space. A manufacturer can thus 
purchase all or part, as he sees fit. It 
is so good an idea that others will have 
to follow. 





James Srrassurc—American Electrical 
Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 


“There is no question but what you are 
taking a progressive step towards mak- 
in } siveree more efficient and scien- 
ti It will tend to eliminate ‘all the 
wild guesswork with consequent waste, 
which is at present going on in adver- 
3 at such a tremendous rate.” 


Jenxtns—The Cable Co., Chicago, 
LL. 

“Zone advertising is really a great step 
in advertising. Se ought to go a long 
way towards elimination of waste. 

“I believe that everyone who has stud- 
ied the relations between distribution 
of goods and circulation of mediums 
realizes that an immense amount of money 
is thrown away every month in adver- 
tising because of the large percentage 
of circulation which is ineffective.” 


Howarp Knicut—Knight & Knight, 
Providence, ie 

“Your latest idea of advertising by 

‘zones’ is one of the greatest steps for- 

ward that I believe anyone has taken 

in your field.” 


Jone C. Ercuner—E. F. Houghton & 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“eae have only one rival in this great 
economic movement and.that is the 
daily newspaper, especially the evening 
publication which usually features the 
claim of concentrating in the territory 
in which it is published. But an even- 
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ing paper thoroughly covers the working and 
poorer classes, so the waste circulation for 
prospective advertisers of high grade women’s 
goods removes the newspaper from serious 
consideration. 

“Then take the class of the average metro- 
politan daily, Philadelphia at the present 
time, for instance, and when you find prac- 
tically every sheet flagrantly prostituting its 
news and editorial columns to the _ political 
desires of its financial backers and depart- 
ment store advertisers, the question of read- 
ers’ confidence and loyalty looms up strong.” 


D. V. Moses—A. Moses Sons & Co., 

York City. 

“This departure is an important one as it 
enables advertisers who have their principal 
distribution in certain sections to obtain good 
advertising without being compelled to pay 
for a circulation covering the entire country.’ 


H. Burersterin—Swastika Mills, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“It is not only a revolutionary departure, in 
advertising, but it is an absolutely new idea 
as far as I know, and I believe will prove 
successful. It ¢s about as nearly perfect an 
idea as has come to my notice.’ 
H. J. Wrnsten—Chicago-Kenosha 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Tt strikes the writer there can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of your effort. The 
nearer we get to eliminating waste advertis- 
ing the more valuable does advertising be- 
come. To my notion it is the first real step 
in merchandi sing from an advertising stand- 
point,’ 
J. W. 


New 


Hosiery 


McCatt—The Gibson Canning 
Co., Gibson City, I 

“Tt strikes me that there is a great deal 

of merit to this, and that before long 

many other magazines will follow your 

lead.” 


Bu, da. — & Johnson, 
Brunswick, N 

“The writer was immediately impressed 

with the value of this proposition. We 

trust that it will meet with the success 

it deserves.” 


Goopwin_ B. Smitu—The 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“I think it is one of the most ingenious 
features in the advertising line that has 
come under my notice for some time.” 
W. P. Turtre—Lamont, Corliss & 
Company—New York City. 
“We think it would be an admirable 
scheme for those firms, the sale of 
whose goods is restricted to certain 
parts of the country.” 


A. R. Ropway—United Brokerage Com- 
pany, New York City. 

“T think your departure in zonifying 

the country will revolutionize advertis- 

ing in periodicals. It enables a man 

without a national distribution to use 

a good pulling medium in the particu- 

lar territory in which his trade is es- 

tablished, at a pro rata cost.” 

Frank J. Furton—Kentucky Refining 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

“Frankly, your stuff looks pretty good 

to us.” 


New 


Junoform 
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© Indicates Jobbing Centers 


i.e 


Trmotat—Oakland Chemical Co., New W GarDN 

York City. Com 
“The scheme certainly affords an opportunity “We 
for localization of advertising such ag no a 
other magazine offers.” 19 ; 


J. D. Massry—Eagle & Phenix Mills, Colum. 1 ohyect 


bus, Georgia. | small 
“It is at least a novel and original idea and } noth 
really I do not see why it should not be prac. } partic 
tical, because we find that certain of oyr | factur 


goods sell well in one territory, while they |} portan 
“{ not sell in other regions.” “Tt 


. W. Tucker—Stickney & Poor Spice Co, would 
gp Mass. tion ti 
“Under your new plan The Style Book ig 
possible medium for advertising our goods, | 1. M 


whereas under the old plan we could not use alo 







it at any price.” “This 
. R. Spencer—Duntley Manufacturing Co, { in ke 
Chicago, Il, ways | 
“The writer fully agrees that it is a ‘Greats ress, 
Step’—a plan that will be of great value tj ‘| 
advertisers,” How 
H. B. Grttespre—The Michigan Stove Con- Wa 
ae Detroit, Mich. “In n 
“This is extremely interesting and I have nj} of the 
doubt but that it will appeal quite strongl }j the ac 
to general advertisers.” propo: 
ar centra 
G. G. Gitman—American Lady Corset Co, set 
Detroit, Mich. a : 
“We should think it would be a very good others 
wedge for you to use in getting a manufac} as 1 
turer to simply try out the ‘Monthly’ ina nm. 
small way by taking a zone at a time and am 
proving to himself its efficiency before taking}} “It is 
its entire circulation.’ public 
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'0., New GARDNER LatrIMER—The | Lattimer Stove M. H. Sanpers—The Crown Perfumery Com- 
; Company, Columbus, Ohio. pany, New York. 
oray “We were much interested in the departure “Your booklet is the most practical, common 
a N0/! you are making in localizing your advertis- sense and to-the-point message on the sub- 


{i ing. This has always been the most potent 
, Colum. | objection to the use of national mediums by 

| small manufacturers like ourselves who do 
dea and | not have a national distribution. This is 
) particularly true of those of us who manu- 
of our | facture large units where freight is an im- 
ile they | portant item in competition. 


“It would seem as though your change 









rice Co,,| would in a large measure remove this objec- 
, tion to the national mediums.” 
ook ig 
r goods, | H. M. Bourne—Buffalo Specialty Co., Buf- 
not use alo, N. Y. 
“This certainly is a great idea and is quite 
ing Co, (4 in keeping with the initiative which has al- 
»/{ ways characterized the Style Book’s prog- 
a ‘Greata}| ress.’ 
value ta Lane Agee ee _ 
Howarp E. Sanps—I*. W. Bird & Son, East 
ve ‘Coe Walpole, Mass. 
| “In my judgment you have become the father 
have mj} of the biggest idea that has been launched in 
strongl | the advertising puddie for some time. Your 
proposition gives national advertisers the con- 
set Co centration of the local newspaper, with the 
’ | base ball fans, the Wall Street followers and 
ry good others of the whiskered class left out.’ 
nanufac-} 4 
ly’ ina Gro. E. mgs orth Manufacturing Com- 
me and pany, New York, 
e taking}} “It is one of the best plans of concentrated 
publicity that I have ever seen.’ 





ne the United States showing sections covered 
six Zo Editions of the Monthly Style Book 
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ject of advertising that has reached this of- 
fice in many a day. Every manufacturer 
wants to make it easy for the consumer to 
procure his productions and this ‘zone’ ad- 
vertising scheme of yours looks to us like a 
straight line—the shortest possible distance 
between two ,points—the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

H. M. Fry—The Narrow Fabric Co., Read- 

ing, P. 

“We believe there is no doubt whatever that 
the scheme will prove successful and that it 


will soon be imitated by all the leading 
magazines,” 
Mark T. SunstromM—Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 

“I think this is a big step in the right direc- 
tion. I congratulate you on putting it into 
effect. For some time I have advocated this 
idea and believe that some of the other pub- 
lications will find it to their advantage to 
follow your lead before long.” 

W. P. Frye—Royal Worcester Corset Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

“IT believe you are on the right road, and 
the space segregation, such as you have care- 
fully planned out, should be of particular 
interest to any manufacturer who has an 
article he wishes to concentrate his adver- 
tising upon in a special locality.” 

R. K. Dorr—Kenosha Chemical 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. 

“I do not see how it can fail to appeai 
to any advertiser who has anything of 
interest to say to women, The national 
advertiser will appreciate the cutting 
out of waste circulation and the smal! 
man has a chance to try out his propo- 
sition. I believe that all of the na- 
tional periodicals will eventually adopt 
this ‘New Departure.’ ” 

O. H. Brackman—Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany, New York City. 

“The announcement of your ‘zone’ 
scheme was magnificent, and I am go- 
ing to, join in the little chorus of 
praise,” 

T. T. Reptncton—McCray Refrigerator 

Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

“The writer feels that in general you 
are taking a great step in advance and 
that the proposition should be a good 
one for advertisers whose distributi ion 
is more or less limited geographically.” 
E. F. Griptey—Minute Tapioca Co., 

Orange, Mass. 

“We should think it ought to be one 
which would appeal very strongly to a 
great many advertisers as a means of 
bolstering up trade in territories which 
are particularly weak.” 


Com- 





Copyright 1911 Frank J. Campspett—Campbell-Ewald 
by th Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Home Paitern “We wish to compliment you upon the 
Company stand you have taken. You are right 


and you are going to make good. he 
waste of national advertising in the 
past has been tremendous.. What a 
mournful sight the tombstones of dead 
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advertisers who have been killed by 
the national publications would make. 
While there have been successes, it is 
awful to think of the fellows who have 
been influenced by circulation without 
distribution.” 


Froyp Snort — Federal 
Agency. Chicago, III. 
“The long-looked-for is here, and you 
can rest assured we will use it to the 

best possible advantage.” 


Advertising 


Frevertck G. Davis—Lutz & Schramm 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The idea, in fact the whole scheme, 
strikes me as being so endowed with 
common sense, that it will naturally ap- 
peal to the hundreds of advertisers 
who, until now, have not been able to 
find maximum circulation at minimum 
cost, in the particular territories that 
they wished to cover. Your zone plan 
is indeed a conspicuous ‘land-mark’ 
in the field of advertising.” 


H. C. Rosrer—Bottum & Torrance Co., 
Bennington, Vt. 


“It will meet the needs of such cor- 
porations as ours manufacturing ladies’ 
apparel who at times want to touch 
just certain sections of this big coun- 
try. Surely your zones are divided as 
they should be, and it is the writer’s 
opinion you will meet with immediate 
success.” 


W. M. Boucnerte—Angle Lamp Co., 
New York City. 

“You have led the way which others 
must follow. Our country is too big 
for a co-incident demand, and media 
of national circulation must come to 
recognize these zone or sectional vary- 
ing requirements to maintain their ad- 
vertising prestige. You are to be con- 
gratulated for your foresight.’ 


Jerrerson TuHomas—The McFarland 
Publicity Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 
“In my judgment it is the most signifi- 
cant and the most progressive move 
made by any national medium for a 
long, long while. There will probably 
be the usual amount of stone tossing 
by the fellows who have an _ over- 
abundance of French windows in their 
abiding places, but I expect to see every 
standard publication of general circu- 
lation adopt the same policy within five 

years,” 


L. E.. Otwrert—The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
“Tt unquestionably is a move that will 
bring you a great deal of business, and 
better still one that will enable certain 
manufacturers who have so far been 
barred from the right kind of an ad- 
vertising opportunity to jump in and 

get excellent results.” 


W, B. Fre—PrinwBlederman .Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
“There is an element of fairness and 
merit in your proposition that appeals 
to the writer at first glance.” 
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Wm. Wrictey, Jr—Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

“Your revolutionary departure is all 
right. I think your idea will be fol- 
lowed to a very great extent in the 
near future and will be a great thing 
for those manufacturers who must of 
necessity localize their advertising.” 


O. C. Harn—National Lead Co., New 
York City. 

“Its advantages are very evident to 

those who for one reason or another 

do not desire to reach the whole coun- 

try.” 





The Chicago Tribune sent this 
letter to advertisers 
and agents: 


September 25, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 

At the risk of giving some 
gratuitous advertising to a ey 
competitor in the magazine field, 
we wish to urge you to read the 
16-page advertisement of “The 
Style Book” in the September 
14th issue of Printers’ Ink. 

This announcement is the best 
endorsement of newspaper adver- 
tising ever put into print—and the 
most significant indication that the 
“national” advertiser and _ the 
magazine publisher have begun to 
see the light. 

More power to Mr. Wurzburg! 

May his “Zone Idea” bring him 
all the advertising that does not 
go to the newspapers. 

Yours very truly, 
THE TRIBUNE COMPANY. 
Wo. H. Frevp, 
Business Manager. 











I shall be glad to send you 
a reprint of the 16-page ad 
in Printers’ Ink referred to by 
Mr. Field. Or, you may 
have our large folder show- 
ing the color map in full size 
and explaining zone adver- 
tising in detail. 


fo 
Cheenti Madang 
Manager Advertising Dept. 


THE MONTHLY STYLE BOOK 
Fourth Ave. at 30th St., New York 
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ADVERTISING A BREAD 
WAR 





BAKERS KNOW HOW TO SPLURGE 
OCCASIONALLY, AND OFTEN GET 
BIG RESULTS—HOW A “TEASER” 
WAS USED TO ADVANTAGE—RE- 
TURNS SO GREAT FROM A BREAD 
ADVERTISEMENT THAT AN APOL- 
OGY HAD TO BE PUBLISHED TO 
HOLD THE INTEREST TILL’ THE 
SUPPLY COULD REACH THE PEO- 
PLE 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast. 


Bread manufacturers are ex- 
cellent advertisers as a_ Class 
when they once get started, and 
have something to prod them on. 
Usually, when one bread manu- 
facturer in a town starts a vig- 
orous advertising campaign 
every other bread manufacturer 
in that town and in surrounding 
towns follows suit and the result 
is a hard fought advertising 
war. 

A few months ago a_ bread 
manufacturer in Newark, Ohio, 
decided to give his special brand 
a little sale tonic. He began to 
attract the attention and curi- 
osity of the public through a 
series of mystery ads. The 
first one was “A Smile With 
Every Bite” connected with the 
phrase in white letters, “It’s 
Made With Milk.” These ads 
appeared on every page of the 
evening papers and everybody in 
the town began to wonder what 
it was all about. 

The following day, scattered 
throughout the pages of the even- 
ing papers, was another style of 
an advertisement. This time a 
large milk can was shown, with 
the same phrases printed on the 
side of the can. The little 
phrase, “It’s Made With Milk,” 
which appeared in white on a 
black background was made so 
conspicuous that it became a pop- 
ular phrase about the town, and 
everybody was trying to guess 
what it meant. 

After the town had been thor- 
oughly aroused through the 
“teaser” ads the surprise was 
sprung. Every page of the news- 


papers carried small advertise- 
ments with the mysterious 
phrases and also the suggestion, 
“To-day Tells the Story On Page 
5. Order Butter-Krust for Break- 
fast.” 

On page five was the adver- 
tisement headed, “Let Our Bakers 
Bake Your Bread.” The much 
talked of phrases, “A Smile With 
Every Bite” and “It’s Made With 
Milk” were there also. A large 
milk can occupied nearly a 
whole page, and in the center of 
this was printed a talk about the 
quality and purity of the bread, 
and a coupon which was good for 
live cents when presented to some 
dealer on the following day. The 
people in the homes were request- 
ed to cut the bread coupon out 
and go to their grocers early. 
The argument that ten cents’ 
worth of bread was to be sold for 
five cents was printed in heavy 
black type to make a strong ap- 
peal to evéry housewife in the 
city. The talking points for 
Butter-Krust Bread were strong- 
ly presented. The big adver- 
tisement said “The Bread for the 
people. It’s something new. 
Takes the place of bread baked 
at home. It’s Made with Milk and 
has a flavor which brings a Smile 
With Every Bite.” (These phrases 
were so familiar that when used 
as an argument for the new 
bread they were instantly and 
permanently convincing.) “It’s 
healthful, tasty, and nourishing. 
It’s the people’s cheapest and best 
food product. Sells at a nickel a 
loaf, and will be on sale at every 
grocery store in Newark and 
vicinity at dawn to-morrow.—10oc 
Worth of Bread for 5c. Take 
this coupon and five cents to any 
grocer in the city and secure two 
full-sized 5c loaves of the most 
delicious Bread you ever tasted 
—Butter-Krust — Remember the 
regular price is 5c per loaf, but 
you can try this bread to-morrow 
for one-half the price, as we pay 
the other 5c on every loaf. Just 
to let housewives of this city 
know how good, how nutritious, 
how light and dainty, and of 
what delicious flavor bread can 
be made when baked by our new 
method and by using milk. Let 
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us save you the trouble and an- 
noyance of baking your bread at 


home.” 
As a result of this carefully 
planned campaign the grocers 


were deluged with orders on the 
day of the sale of the two loaves 
for five cents and the bakery was 
kept working night and day for 
several days to till the orders, 

The following day an apology 
was printed in all the papers. 
This ad, which occupied a half- 
page read: 

“Our Apology to the Grocers 
of This City—We take this means 
of apologizing to every grocer 
who was unable to obtain enough 
Butter-Krust Bread yesterday to 
supply the demand of customers. 
What did it? What was it? 
That thousands of people sent 
for, called for, and phoned for— 


3utter-Krust Bread, of course. 
On this one day they came in 
squads, they stormed the stores 


until the doors closed for busi- 
ness. The great sale proves that 
this Money-Value Bread has 
saved the busy housewives of this 
city the trouble of baking—then 
why not let our bakers bake your 
bread? It’s cheaper and better— 
We know how. We are running 
our ovens to full capacity, work- 
ing day and night in order to 
bake enough Butter-Krust to meet 
the enormous demand.” 

A clever and effective adver- 
tisement was issued on the day 
of the sale which made a hit 
with the public. On the afternoon 
of the sale the newspapers carried, 
“The First Bulletin” on the sale. 
It was a halt-page advertisement 
which read: “The latest report 
from the people throughout the 
city is that the stores are being 
stormed for Butter-Krust bread. 
Phone your grocer. He may be 
able to supply you with a loaf of 
this delicious bread this evening 
If too late get it to-morrow.” 

This whirlwind campaign start- 
ed all the other bakers in Newark 
to advertising. One baker inaug- 
urated a “School Children’s Con- 
test.” He advertised that on a 
certain date he would put a new 
bread on the market and that he 
wanted the school children to 
name for the new 


suggest a 
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bread. The conditions were that 
every contestant must be a school 
child in the grades. A child could 
send in as Many answers as it 
pleased, but each name must be 
on a separate coupon, or other 
piece of paper. The child send- 
ing in the simplest and most 
catchy name was to be awarded 
the prize. The prize was the win- 
ner’s choice of a beautiful dinner 
set of forty-two pieces, or one 
loaf of the new bread delivered 
to the winner’s door every day 
for one year. The advertisement 
contained a coupon for filling in 
the name suggested and the con- 
testant’s name and address. 

This contest resulted in more 
than 500 names being suggested, 
and the winning name was “Nu- 
bread.” 

No sooner had this contest been 
started than other bakers entered 
the advertising field, and then be- 
gan an interesting bread war, 
which was educational to the peo- 
ple of the city, induced more 
housewives to give up the drudg- 
ery of baking bread and buy 
from a baker, and increased the 


business of every baker in the 
town, 
+0» — — 
UPPER MICHIGAN TO ADVER- 
TISE 


The Carl M. Green Company, of De- 
troit, has secured the advertising con 
tract of the Upper Peninsular Develop- 
ment Bureau of Michigan. This bureau 
is practically a confederation of all the 
commercial clubs of the different cities 
in Michigan’s northern peninsula, and 
through its efforts a fund of $50,000 
has been raised to tell the people through- 
out the country that the upper penin- 
sula in addition to being the greatest 
copper and iron country in the world, 
also has unequaled water power for all 
kinds of manufacturing, and over seven 
million acres of extremely fertile soil. 

In addition to newspaper and maga 
zine advertising, the bureau will do a 
great deal of direct work and be repre- 
sented in a number of the largest land 
shows throughout the country. The 
campaign will start with copy in the 
Chicago papers during the Chicago land 
shows. 

The advertising will be in direct 
charge of T. E. Quinby, formerly a 
prominent newspaper man of Detroit, 
manager of the bureau, and of Carl M. 
Green, who, when with the Mahin 
Company, of Chicago, had charge of the 
Greater Des Moines campaign, and has 
also had a wide exper‘ence jin advertis- 
ing Western lands, 























SEVEN STATES IN AN AD- 
VERTISING STUNT 





SPECTACULAR VISIT OF NORTHWEST- 
ERN GOVERNORS TO THE CITIES OF 
THE EAST—THE MODERN WAY OF 
“SHOOTING UP THE TOWN”’— 
TRAIN WILL SHOW EXHIBITS OF 
PRODUCTS OF NORTHWEST 


By Herbert H, Smith. 

In the olden days of the fron- 
tier when a bunch of men wanted 
to make an impression on a com- 
munity they rode into town with 
their six-shooters going and took 
the best the settlement afforded. 
In terms of modern life the states 
of the West and Northwest have 
joined hands in a_ spectacular 
visit to the cities of the East this 
fall which, in many ways, is the 
most interesting advertising stunt 
ever tried. 

Leaving St. Paul about No- 
vember 20, it is expected that a 
special train will carry eight to 
twelve governors of ‘as many 
states of the West on a trip of 
social and business calls to the 
larger cities of the East. Al- 
ready eight governors have prom- 
ised to go, and others will be 
invited. The trip will last nearly 
a month, and the train will re- 
turn to St. Paul just previous to 
the opening of the Land Products 
Show under the auspices of the 
Northwest Development League, 
which the train will help adver- 
tise. 

The train will make ten stops 
between Chicago and New York 
each way of its trip. A day will 
be spent in each city, and included 
in the plan is the expectation 
that the governors will speak at 
some sort of reception given them 
in each of the cities. The details 
of this feature are yet to be ar- 
ranged, nor have the full list of 
cities. ‘It is possible, however, 
that the stage in one of the largest 
halls in each city visited will be 
occupied during part of the day 
by a governor telling some of the 
glories of the West. 

The details of the train are 
being worked out by Former Gov- 
ernor James H. Brady of Idaho, 
and the governors whom he says 
have promised to go, are A. O. 
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Here is the circulation guaran- 
tee referred to last week which is 
made a part of each and every ad- 
vertising contract entered into by 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


THE BIRMINGHAM LED- 
GER guarantees its circulation 
(meaning regular, bona fide pay- 
ing subscribers) (1) in Birming- 
ham to be larger than that of 
any other Birmingham news- 
paper; (2) in Birmingham and 
its suburbs, to be larger than 
that of any other Birmingham 
newspaper; (3) in the territory 
within thirty miles of Birming- 
ham, including or excluding 
Birmingham, to be larger than 
that of any other Birmingham 
newspaper; (4) in the territory 
within sixty miles of Birming- 
ham, including or excluding 
Birmingham, Birmingham and 
suburbs, or the territory within 
thirty miles of Birmingham, to 
be larger than that of any other 
Birmingham newspaper. (5) A 
greater total circulation than 
any other Birmingham or Ala- 
bama newspaper. 

This is straight from the 
shoulder talk. Please see last 
week’s Printers’ Ink for descrip- 
tion of 460-page sworn detailed 
circulation statement (the most 
complete ever issued by any 
newspaper) now on file at all 
our offices. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., S:. Louis. 
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Eberhart, 
Johnson, 


Minnesota ; Hiram 

California ; Oswald 
West, Oregon; M. E. Hay, Wash- 
ington; J. H.. Hawley, Idaho; 
John Burke, North Dakota; R. 
S. Vessey, South Dakota; and 
Edwin Morris, Montana. 

The train will be made up of 
four cars of exhibits of the prod- 
ucts of the Northwest, and Pull- 
mans for the governors. The 
train will be preceded by publicity 
in the local papers of the cities to 
be visited, and it is hoped by this 
spectacular visit to focus the at- 
tention of the entire country on 
the land show to be held in St. 
Paul, December 12 to 23. 

It was last May that prominent 
business men of the states of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington met at Helena, Mont., 
and formed the Northwest De- 
velopment League for the purpose 
of securing more settlers for the 


states represented. Each year 
thousands of good farmers of the 
Middle Central States pass 


through St. Paul bound for the 
land of Canada which is almost 
given away by a generous govern- 
ment. To stem this tide of immi- 
gration and save the consequent 
buying power of the new settlers 
for the jobbing centers of the 


Northwest, the league’ was 
formed. 

As secretary, Will A. Campbell, 
formerly publicity agent of the 


Omaha Commercial Club, was en- 
gaged and has established head- 
quarters in St. Paul. His first 
work has been to acquaint the 
people of the Northwest with the 
purposes of the league and what 
it hopes to do for all the states 
in the organization. He has also 
secured the active co-operation of 
the state governments of each of 
the seven commonwealths toward 
gathering exhibits for the land 
show, and everything points to a 
successful exhibit in the Audito- 
rium of St. Paul. 

The Northwest Development 
League is working for a territory 
1,900 miles long and about 400 
miles wide, larger than any coun- 
try of Europe except Russia. The 
land show is but a preliminary 
to the more serious work of in- 
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ducing settlers to come to th's 
territory if they desire to sell their 
higher priced lands in the Central 
West and buy the equally produc- 
tive but cheaper lands of the 
Northwest. The Land Products 
Show, backed as it is by the state 
governments themselves, in place 
of an individual or a paper, as is 
the case in Chicago, Omaha and 
New York, is expected to have a 
greater attractive power than the 
other shows. 

Following the show, it is ex- 
pected that a permanent exhibit 
will be placed in St. Paul to which 
the attention of visitors in the city 
will be directed. Thousands of 
men pass through that city each 
week during the spring and fall 
looking for new homes. Travel- 
ing exhibits will also be used in 
the central states. The plan is to 
get the names and addresses of 
those who are interested in the 
exhibits and forward them to the 
commercial organizations in the 
states in which the visitors show 
the greatest interest, for them to 
work with. The central organi- 
zation will conduct general work 
of publicity for the entire terri- 
tory and distribute the names as 
gathered from all sources. 

Although publicity work for 
states and cities has been carried 
on for a number of years, this 
union of seven states in a com- 
prehensive advertising campaign 
is doubtless the largest proposition 
ever started for the purpose of 
getting settlers. 

ELLIOT 


NEW PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE 


A new monthly entitled the Philadel- 
phian will make its appearance about 
November 1. Its sub-title will be 
“Finance, Commerce and Recreation.” 
The object of this publication, which 
will be put out by Cornelius Baker, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, “will be to pro- 
mote and describe the Philadelphia in- 
dustries, likewise its public service in- 
stitutions.” The editor will be H. H. 
Kiesewetter, who was formerly editor 
of the Pennsylvanian, 

——- +> ——__ 


TWENTY-PAGE _ NEWSPAPER AD 


On Sunday, October 8, the Chicago 
Examiner had a twenty-page advertise- 
ment of oo, Fair, a department store 
in Chicago. E. J. Lehman, of The Fair, 
and E, Goldstein, who prepared the 
copy and illustrations, are responsible 
for the mammoth advertisement. 
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An Actual 


Experience 


T’other day a fellow who sells premiums dropped 
into my office and tried to talk me into the use of 
free premiums in our subscription department. 


Believe me, that fellow was some salesman— 


He told me about the successes of dozens of big 
circulation papers who use premiums and painted 
pictures of their vast wealth. 


Then I told my story? 


“The circulation of the NEBRASKA FARMER 1s 
built-on the strength of the editorial page. If we can’t 
NAIL 'EM DOWN with that they will have to go.” 


The fact is: The editorial page of the NEBRASKA 
FARMER has nailed down 40,000 of the best farmers 
in this state. It has nailed them down because it is 
the strongest and most fearless in the interest of 
Nebraska farmers of any paper published. 


You can’t get around this fact: The paper which 
obtains its subscribers and renews them on the strength 
of its editorial page is the BEST for the advertiser. 


Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper—Established 1869 






CHICAGO OFFICE 
Steger Building 
D. C. KREIDLER 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
5th Avenue Building 
S. E. LEITH 
























BOURNE ON PARCELS POST 


The advocates of the Parcels 
Post are sending out circulars 
containing the remarks of Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr.. of Oregon, 
in the United States Senate, June 
23, I91I. It is published as an 
authoritative statement of the dif- 
ferential rates in postage now in 
force in the United States. Mr. 
Bourne said: 

Mr. PresipENT: I introduce the 
following bill (S. 2873), and ask 
that it be read for the information 
of the Senate. It is very brief. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That from and after the pass- 
age of ‘this act no higher postage rate 
shall be charged for transmission of mail 
entirely within the United States or its 
possessions than is charged for trans- 
mission of mail partly within and partly 
without the United States or its pos- 
sessions. The Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized and required to es- 
tablish and enforce rules and regula- 
tions which will give the people of the 
United States rights and privileges in 
the use of the United States mails as 
liberal as the rights and privileges the 
United States accords to the people of 
the most-favored nation. 


Mr. President, it may seem 
strange to members of the Sen- 
ate that there should be a possi- 
bility of legislation giving Amer- 
ican citizens privileges in the 
United States mails between 
themselves equal with those en- 
joyed by residents of this country 
in transaction of business with 
residents of foreign countries. 
The facts are these: Within the 
United States the rate of postage 
on fourth-class matter is 16 cents 
a pound, with a limit of 4 pounds, 
The United States is party to a 
treaty under which residents of 
29 foreign countries may send 
fourth-class matter through the 
United States mails at 12 cents 
a pound, with a limit of 11 
pounds. In other words, a man 
may send an 11-pound package 
from San Francisco to Rome, 
Italy, at 12 cents a pound, but if 
he wishes to send the same arti- 
cles to New York he must divide 
them into packages of not to ex- 
ceed 4 pounds each and pay 16 
cents a pound. A Japanese re- 
siding in New York can send an 
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il-pound package to his friends 
in Tokyo at 12 cents, but an 
American in New York can send 
only a 4-pound package from 
New York to Washington and 
must pay 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads 

both Senate and House have 
under consideration bills for the 
establishment of parcels post. In 
my opinion, the specific provisions 
of such a bill should be fixed only 
after the most careful investiga- 
tion. I believe Congress will 
establish a parcels post rate of 
less than 12 cents a pound, and 
a rate very much less than that 
for short hauls. But whatever 
the ultimate action on the ques- 
tion ef parcels post, I sce no rea- 
son for delay in the enactment of 
this law, giving American citizens 
as favorable postal facilities as 
this Government extends to resi- 
dents of foreign countries. Espe- 
cially is this true when investiga- 
tion by the Post-office Depart- 
ment shows that the cost of trans- 
porting fourth-class matter is ap- 
proximately 12 cents a pound. 
The passage of this bill will in no 
way conflict with any subsequent 
legislation on the subject of par- 
cels post. 


—_—_———~+oo— 
CABLE RATES CUT IN TWO 
Arrangements have been made _ be- 
tween the Western Union Telegraph 


Company, the various cable. companies 
and the’ British postmas‘ter-general 
whereby cable messages may be sent 
for half the present rates, on condition 
that transmission must wait for a period 
not to exceed twenty-four hours until 
the cables are not in use for messages 
sent at the higher rate. This is in 
Ine with the present arrangements for 
the transmission of night and day let- 
ters. No definite date is set for the 
inauguration of the cable service, but 
it is understood that it will be within 
the next few months, 


——+o-—--—— 
American Oyster Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., are to advertise their 


*Saltesea” oysters in mewspapers of 
Southern New England. The first copy 
will run early in October. Charles 
W. Hoyt, of New York and New Haven, 
is directing the campaign. 

Charles W. Hoyt, of New York and 
New Haven, is placing copy in Con- 
necticut newspapers for the Seamless 


Rubber Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., to advertise their automobile 
tires. 




















GETTING AD CLUBS TOGETHER 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: e 

There is a new way of getting ad- 
vertising clubs together. It has been 
hit upon by the Cleveland Advertising 
Club quite recently. 

Back in 1909, the Detroit and Cleve- 
land advertising clubs decided that they 
would have a little frolic. They met 
half way, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. One 
of the events on the programme was a 
baseball game between the Clevelanders 
and the Adcrafters. ‘There was con- 
siderable enthusiasm, but nothing de- 
veloped that would lead the members 
to believe a baseball feature would pay 
in advertising club work, The Cleve- 
land Club won the game. 

This year, the spark of rivalry burst 
forth again between the two clubs. The 
first game was played on a beautiful 
September afternoon at Bennett Park, 
Detroit. Hundreds of people came into 
the stands to watch the two advertising 
teams play ball. Some brilliant base- 
ball was brought to light. The Cleve- 
landers again won. 

The’ second and deciding game of 
this series was played in Cleveland the 
23d of September and Cleveland won. 

I mention the above games because 
I believe that advertising and baseball 
are not far removed, at least insofar 
as they pertain to advertising club life. 
Before the Cleveland boys went to De- 
troit there was no enthusiasm and only 
nine men made the trip. When they 
returned, the whole club greeted them 
and has given luncheons in their honor. 
The players almost own the club these 
days. The victory woke up the mem- 
bership and now plans are being made 
to extend the scope of next season’s 
activities along this line. 

At the next meeting of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation in Buffalo on Oc- 
tober 7, it is expected that a baseball 
league consisting of the Advertising 
Clubs of Detroit, Rochester, Buffalo 
and Cleveland will be formed for the 
purpose of bringing these live clubs into 
actual contact with one another every 
other Saturday all next summer. 

The friendships formed in this way 
will be pleasant and lasting. Before 
and after the games the members of 
the home team entertain the visiting 
club at lunch and in other ways. Every 
effort is put forth to make the visiting 
“adballers” very welcome. 

In an advertising way, the home club 
gets the co-operation of the daily pa- 
pers and gives wide publicity to the 
games. The billposters donate their 
service and the lithographers get out 
classy posters. Tickets are given out 
- the members free, as games are 
played in league parks and no charge 
can be made when such parks are 
donated. 

If this offers some ideas to adver- 
tising clubs in other sections, I shall 
feel that I am working along the right 
lines in trying to advance the idea of 
baseball among the advertising men. 

Any questions will be gladly an- 
swered by myself or by Secretary Gil- 
bert, of the Cleveland Advertising 


Club, at the Hollenden. 
C. M. Lemperty, 
Cleveland Advertising Club. 
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Several of the largest 
U. S. advertisers are 
so convinced of the 


value of the 


Canadian 
Home 


Journal 


in developing their 
Canadian sales that 
they have contracted 
for double the space 
formerly used. Why 
not close your con- 
tract before the rates 
advance? Ask your 


agent or write 


Canadian Home 
Journal 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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AS ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
SEES US 





SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE EXPERT 
SAYS UNITED STATES ADVERTISERS 
ARE NEGLECTFUL OF GREAT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ARGENTINA — 
OUR ADVERTISING, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, SPANISH, AND CREDIT 
METHODS CRITICISED — EXTRACTS 
FROM ADDRESS OF SENOR SANTA- 
MARINA 





At the American Manufactur- 
ers’ Export Association Conven- 
tion held in New York City dur- 
ing the last week of September, 
the members were forcibly re- 
minded of the lack of informa- 
tion American advertisers gen- 
erally have of the conditions in 
South America and of the ineffi- 
cient methods now followed. 

Sefior Santamarina, who has 
spent twelve years in studying 
the relations between the United 
States and Argentina—the latier 
spoken of frequently as “the 
United States of South America” 
—addressed the convention. 

Sefior Santamarina declared 
that he had received only three 
replies to a recent lot of 250 let- 
ters sent out to newspapers and 
trade journals, asking for aid in 
bringing about closer trade rela- 
tions. 

“If you want our trade,” he 
said, “you must give us a square 
deal and a hearing. We are not 
too far away to be of importance 
to you, if we pay promptly. But 
you must, in the first place, make 
the goods as the buyer wants to 
buy them, not as you want to sell 
them; otherwise we shall buy our 
goods of Germany or other na- 
tions that try to please us. 

“You men, who have been able 
to create a. necessity for even 
such unessential things as chew- 
ing gum all over your country, 
have not even tried to create in 
our country a necessity for your 
much-needed machinery and 
other goods by showing us how 
we can use and adopt modern 
systems. I have no_ hesitancy 
whatever in saying that at least 
800 out of each 1,000 articles 
made in the United States com- 
pete with foreign manufactures. 
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“But you do not approach us 
rightly. You advertise on every 
tree and gatepost in this country, 
but in Argentina you treat us as 
if we cannot read and write. 
Moreover, stop sending out to us 
great trade lists of 5,000 names 
and huge catalogues couched in 
‘bum’ Spanish to make us think 
you're the greatest firm in the 
world in your pariicular’ trade. 
Speak to us in real Spanish—a 
language we can understand. 

“Your abrupt manner of dis- 
patching your business  corre- 
spondence, too, finds no echo in 
the courteous Latin tempera- 
ment. I tell you, 95 per cent of 
your correspondence goes into 
our waste baskets for this reason 
alone. 

‘Again, see to it that American 
exports get a square deal. At 
present you fail shamefully to 
protect them. I wrote to an 
American firm for quotations on 
linotype machines. ‘They did not 
answer me for ninety days. 
Then I was referred to a Lon- 
don agent, and through him to a 
Barcelona agent. When I re- 
ceived his quotations I found the 
price 65 per cent above the price 
here. Meanwhile I had _ pur- 
chased my linotype machines else- 
where. In Brussels, too, 1‘bought 
shoes marked ‘Made in America.’ 
Those shoes never saw America 
until they came here on my feet. 

“You insult our credit, forget- 
ful of the fact that the buying 
capacity in Argentina is per cap- 
ita above that of any other nation 
in the world, as is our selling ca- 
pacity of raw materials, and that 
our credit is as good as any other 
nation’s. That credit is, without 
any difficulty whatever, accepted 
as sound in England, Germany 
and France, but not here, because 
the majority of you never try to 
know us. I wrote to an Ameri- 
can manufacturer asking the 
price of a machine. He replied: 
‘Dear Mr. Santamarina: Send me 
your check for $125 and you may 
have the sole agency for our ma- 
chine in South American coun- 
tries.’ As if the mere fact that I 
happened to have $125 insured my 
credit being sound! 

“Finally, your shipping methods 
are absolutely at the mercy of 











foreign shipping and your bank- 
ing at the mercy of foreign bank- 
ers. A war between Great Brit- 
ain or Germany and some other 
nation, no matter how far away 
from you, would utterly deprive 
you of ships to carry your goods. 
Get your own ships and your own 
banks, or be contented to lose en- 
tirely your hold on foreign trade.” 


EXPORTERS PLAN ADVANCE 





The second annual convention of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, which comprises in its member- 
ship about 300 of the leading exporters 
of the country, was held a week or 
two ago in New York. The associa- 
tion discussed a world-wide campaign 
for the extension of American com- 
merce by facilitating the means of 
transportation, adjusting tariffs, and 
eliminating other evils now existing in 
the field. 

W. B. Campbell, of the Perkins- 
Campbell Company, presided. A. H. 
Baldwin, Chief of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, told the delegates 
what the Government is doing to help 
them in their export work, by means of 
its consular reports of trade conditions 
abroad, the reports of its special com- 
mercial agents—-“trade scouts’ who 
travel over the world for American in- 
terests—and the distribution of trade 
reports to more than 18,000 manufac- 
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turers daily. He said there is a need 
of more such consular and commercial 
investigators. 

The same need was urged by A. J. 
Wolfe, manager of the Russian-Amer- 
ican Messenger, a paper devoted to 
fostering trade between Russia and this 
country, who declared that owing to 
the present dependence of American 
manufacturers on German agents in 
Russia, they were being discriminated 
against in favor of German competi- 
tors. 

The effect of drawback of duties on 
American export trade was explained 
by Leonard Hall Jerome. 

William Harris Douglas, for forty 
years in the export and commission 
business, urged the restoration of an 
American merchant marine. He con- 
demned the practice of substitution of 
orders and of trading on prices. 

The convention ended with a dinner 
at which the speakers wete Secretary 
Nagel, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor; Sefior Don Crespo y Mar- 
tinez, Mexican ambassador to_ the 
United States; Congressman William 
C. Redfield, John Ball Osborne, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign Relations in 
the Department of State; John C. Cobb, 
president of the National Tariff Com: 
mission Association; Robert P. Skin- 
ner, American Consul General in Ham- 
burg, and Prof. John L. Stewart, head 
of the department of business adminis- 
tration in Lehigh University. 

a 

William L. Snyder has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Des Moines 
News to enter the realty business, 








IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE NOW IN 


THE SOUTH 


“THE MOST PROSPEROUS SECTION OF THE WORLD” 


The careful buyer will insist on using these aggressive daily newspapers which 
reach the greatest number at least cost. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger Pig 
Mobile Register (M & 8) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & S) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald (E 
Atlanta sentitution (M & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian (E) 
Atlanta Journal (E & 8) 
Augusta Chronicle (M & 8) 
Macon News ( 
Macon Telegraph (M & S 
Savannah Morning News oe & S$) 
Savannah Press (E) 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (M & 8) 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item (E & 8) 
New Orleans Picayune (M & 8) 
New Orleans States (E & 8S) 
New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & §S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Post (E) 
Columbia State (M & 8) 

TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga Times (M & 8S) 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M 


Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & 


8) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 
TEXAS 
Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
San Antonio Express (M & 8) 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 
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MAKING A HOUSE 
EFFECTIVE 





ORGAN 





THE HOUSE ORGAN THAT IS_ DE- 
SIGNED FOR DISTRIBUTORS CAN DO 
MUCH TO INTEREST THEM IN A 
PRODUCT — MANUFACTURING 
METHODS ARE OFTEN INTERESTING 
AND CAN BE ILLUSTRATED TO AD- 
VANTAGE, AFFORDING SELLING 
POINTS TO THE DEALER 





By Kenneth S. Howard. 
iT. 


In the first place, consider a 
house organ designed to go to 
the dealers, the distributors of 
your product. The range of 
topics on which you can profitably 
talk to the dealer is very large 
and some of the more important 
of them follow: 

If you are a manufacturer ex- 
plain to the dealer how your 
product is made. Most manufac- 
turing processes can be described 
in a very readable manner. In 
this way you not only produce an 
interesting article, but you get in- 
formation into the dealer’s head 
that will prove very valuable to 
you. The more a dealer knows 
about an article the better he 
will push its sale. 

This sometimes may even be 


unconscious on his part. Let a 
dealer be selling two similar 
articles of equal merit. If he 


knows considerably more about 
the production of one article than 
of the other, he certainly will find 
it easier to sell the first. 

In connection with this the 
various excellencies due to pecu- 
liar manufacturing methods should 
be explained to the dealer. In 
talking to customers these afford 
him good selling points. It also 
puts him in a position to answer 
questions intelligently and to ex- 
plain the reasons for certain fea- 
tures in the construction or ap- 
pearance of the article. This 
often goes a long way in aiding 
the dealer to close a sale. 

Whenever an improvement is 
made in an article, or in the 
methods of making it, the house 
organ offers a good way of bring- 
ing such a point to the dealer’s 
attention. There are two rea- 


sons why he should know of it. 
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The first is that you want to keep 
your distributors posted on the 
latest type of your product, the 
better to meet competition, In 
addition to this it is of consid- 
erable value to you to have the 
dealer feel that you are a live, 
progressive concern; and calling 
to his attention the various im- 
provements you are making in 
your articles or in your manufac- 
turing methods, will make him 
look upon you as progressive. 

To bring a new article to the 
dealer’s attention the house or- 
gan is preferable to a special cir- 
cular. In the house organ the 
dealer feels he is getting special 
advance information. The house 
organ is sufficiently elastic in its 
make-up so that you can give 
whatever amount of space you 
deem best to the description and 
illustration of a new article. 

It is commonly best not to de- 
scribe more than one new article 
in a single issue. By taking up 
but a single article you concen- 
trate attention upon it. 

One of the most important ad- 
vantages of the house organ for 
dealers is the opportunity it gives 
to suggest sales methods. It is 
only the exceptional dealer who 
is a first-class salesman. Be- 
sides, the dealer is carrying a 
great many different kinds of 
goods, and without the right in- 
centive from you he will not 
make a special effort to sell your 
particular goods. 

EDUCATE DEALER IN BETTER SALES 
METHODS 


Suggest sales methods to him. 
Tell him about the successful 
methods used by other dealers to 
sell your goods. Don’t put it up 
to him to devise ways to sell your 
product. Make it as easy for him 
as you can. You should be thank- 
ful if he takes the trouble to try 
some of the methods after you 
have worked them out for him. 

Make the methods as practical 
and simple as possible, and tell 
the dealer about them in such a 
way that they will not seem too 
difficult to carry out. Don’t try 
to get the dealer to attempt any- 
thing elaborate until he has be- 
come enthusiastic over the suc- 
éess of something simple. 

Ferhaps the dealer does ‘not 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


A i : CLASSES—— 
Al i THE PEOPLE 
Al ' THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


1@>°Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil 
We plan and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns. 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST : 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
































realize all the classes of consum- 
ers to whom he can sell your 
product. If such is the case, and 
it probably is, it will pay you and 
will interest the dealer, if you 
suggest to him uses for your 
product he has not previously 
thought of, and classes of con- 
sumers whom he has not already 
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you make in regard to methods 
by which he can increase his busi- 
ness. 

In this connection it will pay 
to include good talks on general 
business methods. Anything that 
makes the dealer a better sales- 
man is going to aid him to sell 
more of your goods. If the 









attempted to reach. 


Naturally you will 
house organ to tell the dealer all 
advertising to 


about the direct 
consumers that you 
are doing to increase 
his trade. Take pa-ns 
to explain to him 
just what you are 
doing, why you are 
doing it in the way 
you are, and exactly 
how he will benefit 
by it. This last is an 
especially importunt 
point. 

To bring this ad- 
vertising forcibly to 
the dealer’s attention 
it is often a good 
plan to reproduce 
some of it in your 
house organ. 

lf you make a pro- 
duct of very high 
quality you may find 
it necessary to edu- 
cate the dealer to an 


use the 





3 79;.. The World Hates a Quitter 


dealer, 
gressive man, 
house organ 

business articles, in 


finds 
contains 


ys So leag a you won't ackeowlolge it, you haven't falel 
| Suppose one thing has gone wrong — make something else go 
right. This is such a busy world that we haven't time to 
recall unimportant dhage, and if you dos't heep reminding us, 
we ll forget all about the incident 


But if you walk around with the badge of despair in your 





/ face and reference to the past in your talk, how can we help 
| } remembering? Your greatest trouble is your egotism. You 
! overestimate your status ia the scheme of life. You imagine 
i| that your misfortunes are just as fresh in every one else's 
thoughts, but if you want the truth, we don't know that you 
are living except when you force us to realize that you are alive 
HH The fact that all creation has made up its mind that you 
You are the 
only man who can decide. The world doc not condema”}ou 
Hi when you faiJ, trying, so long as you don't fail, crying. It 
does hate a quitter. 


| are done for doesn’t settle your fate one ot 


\) 
Hh 
| i A pnize fight is not a pretty thing, but it is a man’s lesson. 
! No matter how many knockdowns a pugilist gets, he has not 
lost so long as he is not knocked out. If you want to see how 





I up the sponge while he had a chance 
| We all fail, even those of us whose careers have seemed to 


be unbroken successes, but we kept the secret tightly locked in 


our own bosoms and managed to laugh to the world until we 


especially the alert, 
that 


addition to 











appreciation of the 
value to him of push- 
ing the sale of such a 
product. He may 
think it would pay 
him better to handle 
something selling at 





a lower price. Show 

him how the hand- 

ling of a very: high- . 
class article helps his HOW THE 
business in every 

way. 


You must let the dealer see that 


you are interested not only in the . 


amount of your product he sells, 
but in his general prosperity. 
Make him feel you want his busi- 
ness to grow along every line he 
is handling. Tell him frankly 
that the more successful he be- 
comes the better it will be for 
you. Make him understand that 
your success is bound up with 
his. Then he will have the great- 
est confidence in the suggestions 


your fellows judge you, watch them hiss the man who throws 
| 
I 
| 
i 
! 
} 


MI 
| | had st laughing with us instead of at us 
i] 
i} 
| 
| 
i 
| 





INTERNATIONAL 





~ Sidney Arnold. 








HARVESTER CO, TRIES TO 


EDUCATE ITS DEALERS 


concerning your 
own product, he will take a de- 
cided interest in reading it. 

Such articles, which by making 
a better business man of the 
dealer indirectly result in helping 
him to sell more of your goods, 
should be sharply distinguished 
from the sugar-coated bait con- 
demned in the first part of this 
article. 

If the margin of profit in hand- 
ling your product is small you 


those directly 
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Madison Square Garden, de- 
signed by Stanford White and 
completed in 1890, is to be torn 
down in 1912 to make way for 
4 loft building. The week of 
October 22 will be a good time 
to take your farewell look at 

it. The Buckeye Cover exhibic 

will be in spaces 67 and 68— 

almost the first thing you'll 

see if you turn to your right 

on entering the door, 
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An 
Unique Exhibit 


will be maintained ‘‘ac the sign of the 
Buckeye’’ in Madison Square Garden dur- 
ing the NewYork Businessand Advertising 
Show, October 23d to 28th, for the purpose 
ot demonstrating the quality and adaptability of 


Buckeye Covers 


for your Catalogues, Booklets 
and Advertising Literature 


A hot embossing press in actual operation, together with 
a comprehensive display of printed matter used by prom- 
inent American Advertisers, will furnish striking and 
conclusive proof that Buckeye Cover is a better em- 
bossing medium, and more completely adaptable 
to the requirements of the progressive adver- 
tiser, than any other cover stack on the market, 
regardless of price. 
If you do not expect to be in New York in October, write us on 
your business le.terhead, and our box of “Buckeye Proofs” 
Will Be Sent You by Express 
—charges prepaid. These proofs will open your eyes as to 
the possibility of saving money by using Buckeye Covers 
in place of the more costly stocks you have always thought 
were necessary for first-class work. 
Buckeye Covers, the ‘‘economically effective’’ advertis- 
ing medium, are now made ia four finishes, four weights 
and sixteen beautiful colors. If you have not seen the 


new Double Thick and Ripple Finish Buckeye Covers, 
write for sample book No. 2. 


Buckeye Covers are stocked by representative dealers in 

principal cities of the United States, Canada and England. 
For sample sheets, advertising suggestions, etc., in case 
ho jobber is near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


Makers of Good Paper in Familton 


io, Since 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Have 
Your Advertisement Trans- 
lated into these 28 Languages 
and See how it Looks ? 


Armenian Hollandish Ruthenian 
Austrian Hungarian Servian 


Bohemian Italian Slovak 
Bulgarian Jewish Slovenic 
Croatian Lithuanian Spanish 
Danish Norwegian Swedish 
Finnish _ Polish Swiss 
French Portuguese Syrian 


German Roumanian 


Greek Russian 


Our staff of translators will put your 
advertising into the vernacular of these 
twenty-eight languages—-so that it will reach 
the Fourteen Million Americans who speak 
no English and who depend on the news- 
papers and magazines published in their own 
languages. 


Address— 
LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 


President 
American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 
(The American Association is an alliance of 465 foreign-language news- 
papers —— and circulated in the United States and Canada, which offers 


= me ilities of an up-to-date advertising agency for the foreign-language 
ie! 


























have another problem before you. 
You’ve got to show the dealer 
that he can sell large quantities 
easily and so make a good total 
profit. A competing article offer- 
ing a bigger margin of profit may 
appeal to the dealer. But if he 
finds that with the same effort he 
can sell four or five times as 
much of your article he will real- 
ize that yours is the most profit- 
able to handle. 

There are many lines of busi- 
ness where it will require per- 
sistent, painstaking effort to get 
the price bogie exorcised from 
the dealer. 


WHERE PRICE IS LOW, TALK QUALITY 


If you are on the other side of 
the fence—that is, if you are the 
manufacturer with the lower- 
priced article—it is not necessary 
to say much about price. Tell 
about the quality of your product 
frankly and honestly, and show 
what you are doing to help the 
dealer sell your goods. You can 
trust the dealer to look out for 
prices for himself the very first 
thing. If you talk low prices you 
will give the impression that you 
have an inferior article, but if you 
let price alone and feature your 
other strong points the dealer 
will feel you have a good article, 
and when he compares prices he 
will conclude that your competi- 
tors are asking too much. 

Right here it may be well to 
warn the intending publisher of 
a house organ against making any 
mention of a competitor’s goods, 
except in very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. If a dealer asks a 
salesman about the product of a 
competitor, the salesman can tell 
him without giving the appear- 
ance of knocking. But if you 
speak of a competitor’s product in 
cold type, no matter how truthful 
your statement, you are apt to 
arouse suspicions, with the result 
that you will simply set the dealer 
to seeking out the strong features 
of your competitor’s article. And 
when a man deliberately sets out 
to find the good points of an arti- 
cle, it is a pretty poor one if he 
can’t find plenty. 

It is well, however, without 
speaking about your competitor’s 
goods, to emphasize those fea- 
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tures of your own product that 
are especially superior to those 
of your competitor’s. Let the 
dealer make his own comparisons. 
If he does make them, and finds 
out for himself that your state- 
ments are exact, he will put all 
the more faith in you and in your 
article. 


EXPLAINING WINDOW DISPLAYS IN 
HOUSE ORGAN 

The house organ is an excel- 
lent medium for suggesting win- 
dow displays. If you furnish the 
materials you can tell the dealer 
just how to use them. If you do 
not, you can suggest how he can 
get up displays for himself. It is 
a wise plan to reproduce illus- 
trations of good displays, as it en- 
courages the dealer who has made 
them, and shows other dealers 
how they can make their displays 
effective. 

Of course some talks on the 
value of window displays should 
accompany these suggestions. 

Finally the house organ affords 
you a good place to encourage the 
dealer to advertise your product 
locally. You can either offer him 
advertisements already prepared 
to go into his newspaper adver- 
tising, or you can suggest how he 
can prepare his own copy. This 
is a pretty broad subject, and it 
depends entirely on the kind of 
product and your relations with 
the dealers how it had best be 
treated in your house organ. But 
the house organ is undoubtedly 
the place where you can discuss 
local advertising to the best ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

The object of sending a house 
organ to the dealers is to secure 
the most hearty co-operation 
from them possible, and a house 
organ carrying out the ideas just 
outlined is certain to secure this 
co-operation if its publication is 
continued for a sufficient length 
of time. 

ee 
DES MOINES PLANS 
B. F. Williams, president of the Cap- 


ital City Commercial College, ad- 
dressed the Des Moines Ad _ Men’s 


Club on “School Advertising’? Septem- 
ber 19. 
Special attention will be paid_ this 


winter to the study of the demand end 
of selling. “Markets” will be the sub- 
ject featured. 











DENVER’S BIG MOVING PIC- 
TURE CAMPAIGN 





ALTHOUGH ONLY ONE PHASE OF 
CITY’S ADVERTISING, DENVER IS 
REACHING FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE 
IN NINETY DAYS—HOW THE PIC- 
TURES WERE OBTAINED— CITIES 
TO GROW MUST ADVERTISE” 





By C. A. Johnson, 


President, Denver, Colo., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Cities and states if they would 
grow must advertise. The prin- 
ciple of advertising so essential 
to the conduct of the successful 
business of to-day must also be 
followed by the municipality or 
commonwealth that desires to en- 
joy an onward march to pros- 
perity along with other sections of 
the great territory which com- 
prises these United States. 

In the great and as yet sparsely 
settled states of the West, adver- 
tising is probably more of a fac- 
tor in the success of a city than 
in the older and more thickly set- 
tled portions of the country. Den- 
ver and Colorado business men 
thoroughly realize the need of ad- 
vertising their city and state if 
they would enjoy the benefits 
which should rightly come to 
them by reason of the upbuilding 
of the country, and the develop- 
ment of the vast resources within 
the boundaries of Colorado which 
are now waiting the magic touch 
of the hand of capital. 

With this idea in view the busi- 
ness men of Denver, acting 
through the Chamber of Com- 
merce have just completed one 
of the greatest publicity cam- 
paigns ever undertaken by any 
city or state. The moving picture 
houses of the country are being 
used comprehensively as the me- 
dium through which the attrac- 
tions of Colorado are being pre- 
sented to hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The taking of these moving 
pictures occupied weeks of work 
on the part of the business men 
of the city. The entire campaign 
grew out of plans that were made 
for the entertainment during the 
past summer of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Ex- 
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changes of America. This great 
body of men, who, it might be 
said, have the world for sale, met 
in Denver last July. 

With the business men of Den- 
ver and Colorado the entertain- 
ment of the stranger within the 
gates is just as important as the 
entertainment by a business man 
of a prospective customer. The 
plans for-the entertainment, there- 
fore, of the men with the world 
for sale were carefully consid- 
ered. One plan presented was 
that on the morning of the ar- 
rival of the delegates to this con- 
vention in Denver a great float 
parade representing the industries, 
resources and advantages of the 
state be given. Business men and 
manufacturers joined heartily in 
this, and as the plans for the 
parade matured it was soon seen 
that the pageant would be unlike 
any ever before given in any city, 

It was then proposed that this 
parade should be given before the 
eyes of the entire country if pos- 
sible, and contracts were accord- 
ingly made with a motion picture 
house to take pictures of this 
parade, and to guarantee the 
showing of these films in 6,503 
picture houses in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 

Here again the campaign was 
broadened in that it was arranged 
to secure pictures for these films 
from various parts of the state. 
Special trains on both steam and 
electric roads were placed at the 
disposal of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, and as a result 
pictures were secured which have 
attracted the admiration of thou- 
sands wherever shown. 

This in brief is the story of 
one advertising campaign con- 
ducted by the business men of 
Denver. Back of this, however, 
lies a story of weeks of hard 
work. The final success of the 
whole proposition was due to the 
fact that in the carrying out of 
this campaign the co-operation 
was received of every organized 
body in the city. Labor and com- 
mercial bodies, as well as social 
and fraternal organizations. all 
worked with an equal zeal to 
make the campaign a success. 

As the result of this work the 
story of Denver and Colorado 1s 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by 
Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 
584,000,000 miles; inthesame 
time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles 
over the pathways provided 
by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 
Bell conversations cover a 
distance forty times that 
traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that 
each telephone connection 
includes replies as well as 
messages, the mileage of 
talk becomes even greater. 


These aggregate distances, 
which exceed in their total 
the limits of the Solar system, 
are actually confined within 
the boundaries of the United 
States. They show the prog- 
ress that has been made 
towards universal serviceand 
the intensive intercommuni- 
cation between 90,000,000 
people. 


No such mileage of talk 
could be possible in sucha 
limited area were it not that 
each telephone is the center 
of one universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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A 
Good 
Gift 
Makes 
A Lasting 
Advertisement 


There is no more powerful 
advertisement than an article 
which combines beauty and 
utility in a degree to insure its 
constant use. 

To those advertisers who seek 
such articles for presentation 
to their customers 


The LEATHER.SMITH 
‘SHOPS 


offer the services of their artist craftsmen 
in the production to order of rich and novel 
gifts in leather. 





Cigar cases, bill folds, pocket books, paper 
weights, memorandum k-covers, cata- 
logue covers, etc., will be specially designed 
and executed. And even the least expen- 
sive articles wrought by Leathersmith crafts- 
men are done with an exquisite artistry which 
will cause them to be treasured. 

Give us an idea of your needs ‘and we will 
gladly submit suggestions, specimens and 
prices, 


Special Representatives: 

Chas. W. Schaffer, Jr. 
635 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
New York 

! L. B. Newell 
170 Summer Street, Boston 
- R. BR. Johnstone 
312 Caswell Block, Milwaukee 
J. A. Kerr,414Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland 
Main Office, 1033-35 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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being told to more than fifty 
millions of people. Figures show 
that more than a million and a 
half of people visit the Moving 
picture shows of the country. The 


| Denver films will be shown for a 
| period of ninety days and it is 


safe to say that during that time 
half the entire population of this 
country will see them. 

This great campaign is, after 
all, only one of the various plans 


| adopted by the business men of 
| Denver and Colorado to advertise 


| their city and _ state. 


‘ Another 
large undertaking of the Denver 


| Chamber of Commerce was the 


Colorado exhibit made at the 


| American Land and _ Irrigation 
Exposition in Madison Square 


Garden in New York. In this 
case the Denver business men 
raised the money necessary to 
make the exhibit, while the far- 


| mers of the state raised the crops 
| needed to make the display. 


| planned. 


Next year larger things are 
The campaign is just 
beginning and the people of Col- 
orado intend to have their state 


| so well advertised that by 1915 


few of the thousands who will 


| come west to the Panama exposi- 


tion on the Pacific Coast will fail 
to make the trip via Colorado, 


8b 


| CLEVELAND WHEELS GO ROUND 











Harrington Emerson, the efficiency en- 
gineer of New York, addressed the 
Cleveland Advertising Club September 
29, under the auspices of the Indus- 
trial Managers Division. 

The first discussional meeting of the 
season was held September 20. Vice- 
President Wm. R. Creer, secretary of 
the Cleveland Savings & Loan Com: 
pany, spoke on the subject, “The Club 
—Its Value to You’; Charles E. 
Adams, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, on “Cleveland, Sixth City”; 
Will S. Gilbert, president of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation of Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Rochester Advertising 
Clubs, on “Valuable Opportunities of 
the Affiliation”; Rev. Ernest H. Tippett, 
pastor of Hough Avenue Congregational 
Church, on “Art of Convincing.” 

The first Friday divisional meeting 
of season was held on September 22, 
under the auspices of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Division. Adrian D. Joyce, sales 
manager of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, delivered an address on “The 
Sales Manager and How to Meet Pres- 
ent Conditions.” George W. Kinney, 


of Kinney & Levan, spoke on ‘“Sales- 


manship.” Albert J. Leitch, business 
counsel, was chairman of the meeting. 
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EIGHT TRADE-MARKS IN 
ONE THREE-YEAR CAM- 
PAIGN 


CORSET BRANDS SO NUMEROUS THAT 
SPECIAL WORK IS NECESSARY— 
THE MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY DRESSMAKERS, 
DOCTORS, AND “FRIEND TO FRIEND” 
SOLICITATION 


By H. P. Junkins 
General Manager and _ Treasurer, 
Coronet Corset Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

A short time ago a certain dry 
goods merchant advertised Royal 
Worcester Corsets in his local 
papers. The first day the com- 
positor on one paper spelled it 
“Wooster,” and the next day a 
compositor on another paper 
spelled it “Worcestershire.” Which 
would seem to indicate that cor- 
set brands are not quite so well 
known as the bulk of corset ad- 
vertising would lead one to ex- 
pect. 
-In fact it is doubtful if the 
average woman could tell what 
brand of corset she is actually 
wearing. There are probably 
more than a hundred different 
brands of corsets, each of which 
is advertised more or less, and 
no mere novice can hope to es- 
tablish a reputation on a new 
brand unless he. has an article of 
superlative merit, or unlimited 
capital to back him, 

When a salesman representing 
a corset manufacturer goes into 
a store where he is not selling 
his brand, and argues with the 
buyer that he ought to stock it 
because it is very widely adver- 
tised and he must have a demand 
for it, the buyer is very likely to 
tell him that he doesn’t have any 
demand for it, and he has too 
many advertised brands now. 
But let the same salesman go 
into the same store with an un- 
advertised brand, and the buyer 
will at once tell him that he can- 
not sell any corsets that are not 
advertised, that there are too 
many brands which are well and 
favorably known and for which 
people ask at the counter every 
day, and he has to give the ladies 
what they ask for. No corset 
salesman ever fully appreciates 
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We Spend $100,- 
000,000 for Con- 
fectionery Every 
Year. 


Mr. Candy Manufacturer, you 
who are daily selling your prod- 
ucts to men and women buyers, 
can you not see the wisdom of 
appealing to the impressionable 
boy—the future man—the pres- 
ent and future consumer? 


The BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
reaches 50,000 boys at the psy- 
chological period in their lives— 
between the ages of 11 and 18— 
when impressions are deep and 
lasting and favorites of all kinds 
chosen. It reaches the heart of 
50,000 homes and is read with 
equal interest by parents and 
children alike. Aside from the 
usual appeal to present con- 
sumers, it offers you, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, an opportunity of creat- 
ing a feeling of loyalty and pref- 
erence for ydur goods, which 
will later result in increased 
sales. Is this double effective- 
ness worth anything to you? 


May we talk this proposition 
over with you? 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 


Geo. J. Cuasr, Adv. Megr., 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 
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the value of advertising until he 
tries to sell an wunadvertised 
brand. 

‘lhe Coronet Corset Company, 
which has been in business for 
thirty-three years, was re-or- 
ganized two years ago. The new 
company found among their as- 
sets eight registered .rade-marks. 
The new management decided to 
use all eight trade-marks, be- 
ginning with the most promising, 
and an advertising campaign cov- 
ering three years was adopted. 

It is intended that every ad- 
vertisement shall feature one 
item and refer to one other. The 
most prominence is given to the 
Crosby corset, which laces in the 
front. This is advertised in trade 
papers, such as Dry Goods, Dry 
Goods, Reporter, The Women’s 
Furnisher, and high-grade wom- 
en’s_ publications, like Vogue, 
Dress, Town and Country, The- 
atre Magazine, L’Art de La 
Mode, and later The Ladies 
Home Journal, Delineator, Wom- 
an’'s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, etc., will be used. 
Theatre programmes are used in 
‘ some of the largest cities. 

One feature of the campaign is 
a newspaper ad for the use of 
local merchant agents, one of 
which is mailed each week. 
There are signs of metal and 
glass of the Crosby trade-mark, 
and posters showing the corset 
and trade-mark. 

The corset is exploited at 
dressmakers’ conventions, and 
exploitations are held in the 
stores of all the merchants at 
least once a year. The plan is to 
secure for the Crosby corset a 
thousand merchant agents, who 
will, on the average, sell a 
thousand dollars’ worth of Cros- 
by corsets each year. While this 
is being accomplished an effort 
is also being made on the other 
brands. 

In order to place the Crosby 
corset in stores without delay, in- 
fluence is being brought to bear 
on the merchants from three 
sources. First, an effort is made 


to interest all the dressmakers of 
his city in the corset, to induce 
them to wear it, to recommend it 
to their customers, and to ask 
their merchants 


to handle it. 
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‘Then, the physicians are appealed 
to on the ground that the Cros- 
by corset is a therapeutic agent, 
and the most satisfactory corset 
from a health standpoint. Then 
a corsetiere who works on the 
friend to friend plan, so called, 
is sent to the city to sell corsets 
to the most prominent women, 
These efforts always result jn 
one or more of the merchants 
being willing to accept the agency 
on reasonable terms; but great 
care is used in_ selecting the 
agent. That merchant who has 
the trade on the finest class of 
goods, who has the highest 
credit, the most corset business, 
and the best corsetiere, is desired 
and usually efforts are continued 
until he is secured. 

Merchants stocking _Crosby 
corsets are supplied with what 
we call a “Six Cylinder” selling 
campaign, 

The first cylinder contains 
forms for a window display, and 
for display in department. 

Second Cylinder: newspaper 
ads, one each week, the copy and 
cuts being furnished gratis, mer- 
chants paying for the space used. 

Third Cylinder: invitations on 
cardboard, printed in a distinctive 
style, are sent to every lady in 
the vicinity who can afford to 
buy high-grade corsets. 

Fourth Cylinder: posters are 
hung about the store. These il- 
lustrate the corset and call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is for 
sale in the corset department. 

Fifth Cylinder: circulars and 
booklets containing arguments as 
to the superiority of the Crosby 
corset and with illustrations of 
the various models are furnished, 
with an imprint of the merchant’s 
name and address. These are 
mailed out each season, placed 
in packages, etc. 

Sixth Cylinder: The cor- 
setiere having Crosby corsets in 
charge is taught how to sell and 
fit the corset as a_ therapeutic 
agent. 

It usually requires all of these 
various agencies working to- 
gether to put a new brand firmly 
upon the market, or to revive 
the demand for an old brand of 
which the advertising has been 
allowed to lapse. 
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THE BOSTON EXPOSITION 


The’ New England Industrial and 
Educational Exposition, under the 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, opened October 2 in the 
Mechanics’ Building and will contirue 
throughout October. } nde 

The exposition comprises exhibits 
from all the leading New England 
manufacturers, embracing about 275 
exhibits.) The object of the exposition 
is to advertise the industries of New 
England to her own people as well as 
to the public at large. Among the in- 
teresting features are the following: 

The United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany has a complete shoemaking plant 
in operation, a with a unique ex- 
hibit of all kinds of footwear from the 
most ancient down to the most modern, 
covering all countries. The Pilgrim 
Publicity Association has a booth where 
visitors are met and advertising matter 
distributed. The advertising agents of 
Boston have a combined exhibit which 
consists chiefly of placards giving a list 
of the accounts handled by them. The 
Forbes Lithograph Company have an 
interesting exhibit of colored printing. 
Henry P. Wall has an exhibit of. bill- 
board spaces which are changed daily, 
showing various outdoor posters issued 
by him for various concerns. 

The Exposition News, a daily paper 
for free distribution, is printed entirely 
on the premises. 

Among the other well-known adver- 
tisers represented by exhibits are the 
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American Woolen Company, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, the Wal- 
ter Baker Company, Library Bureau, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Walter 
M. Lowney Company, Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, and B. F 
Sturtevant Company. 
a 


CINCINNATI REDS WIN 





At the recent election of the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers’ Club, the “‘red’’ ticket 
candidates carried off the honors: The 
new officers are: President, William 
E. Kriedler; first vice-president, Charles 
A. Culbertson; second vice-president, 
L. W. Leonard; recording secretary, 
Henri D. Menefee; financial secretary, 
Joseph R. Tomlin; treasurer, Arthur 
S. Crawford. 

ne oe es 


STUDIED EUROPEAN CITIES 





The pilgrimage to European cities of 
American mayors, students of municipal 
government and public-spirited citizens 
closed last month with their landing in 
New York. <A majority of the investi- 
gators were Bostonians and the trip 
was planned and managed by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. It cov- 
ered 15,000 miles. According to the 
views of the travelers, American rail- 
roads, telephones, mails and _play- 
grounds far excel foreign ones. 

The International Conference of 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce meets in Boston next year. 








FRANK C.THOMAS 
HUGH MAC N.KAHLER 





REPRESENTATIVES 


The Procter& Collier Co, 
Advertising Agents 
Cincinnati # Indianapolis 
announce the opening of an office at 
16 East 33™ Street 
New York City 
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Are You Selling Goods 
or Merely Adver- 
tising Them? 


Pretty pictures—startling typograph 
ical effects—ornate borders (the back- 
bone of advertising) dan’t sell goods. 
Selling force is required. 

here are a class of men who can 
sell from what they write, just as there 
are a class of men who can sell from 
what they say. 

Our men are salesmen trained to 
write selling copy—not attention com- 
pelling copy—but sales compelling copy. 

he difference between attention com- 
pelling copy and sales compelling means 
an enormous difference to you in re- 
sults, in larger profits. 

Your name and address brings you a 
copy of our publication, KNOWL- 
EDGE, a journal of business education 
containing plans, methods and ideas 
that will help you. 


Build Up Your Business 





Write us today. We sell by mail 
what you sell by male. 


The Business Development 
Company of America 
119 Nassau Street New York 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 
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PROFITABLE PUBLICITy 
FOR SAVINGS BANKS 





ANALYSIS SHOWS FAVORABLE coy. 
DITIONS — NEED OF EXPERIENCED 
DIRECTION—EXTRACT FROM SPEECH 
BEFORE NEW JERSEY SAVINGS 
BANK ASSOCIATION, NEWARK 


By J. D. MacGregor, 
Vice-President of the Siegfried ‘ 
pany, New York Mea. 
One objection to savings banks 
advertising commonly heard is to 
this effect: “We do not need to 





advertise because ours is the only’ 


savings bank in the community, 
and we will get all the business 
there is anyway.” 

That does not follow. There is 
a lot of latent savings bank busi- 
ness which can be developed by 
stimulative and educative adver- 
tising. The frequent items in the 
newspapers telling of the sudden 
and total disappearance of the 
assets of the Old Sock Savings 
Bank or the Bureau Drawer Trust 
Company prove that ignorance of 
the functions and dependability of 
savings banks and consequent lack 
of confidence in them are still all 
too common. 

But it is not the confirmed 
hoarder that the savings bank ad- 
vertiser can hope to reach s0 
much as it is the man or woman 
who is intelligent enough to be in- 
fluenced by the advertising of 
out-of-town banking by mail insti- 
tutions; or the person unintelli- 
gent enough to become inoculated 
with the get-rich-quick germ so 
that he is willing to put his sur- 
plus money into whatever wildcat 
scheme is presented to him most 
attractively. 

Another excuse for not adver- 
tising is the fact that the bank has 
a large, handsome, distinctive and 
centrally located building, so that 
everybody in town knows where 
the bank is and what it stands for 
in the community. 

That is all well and good so far 
as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. 

Merely seeing a savings bank 
building is not going to make the 
average man save money and de- 
posit it in the bank any more than 
just seeing a church with its tall 
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sire pointing heavenward is go- | 
ing to make the average man turn 
his thoughts or his footsteps in | 
that direction. 

Then there is that time-honored | 
objection that “Advertising is not 
dignified for a bank.” 

This all depends on how the ad- 
yertising is done. 

It is quite conceivable that such 
advertising methods, for instance, 
as those of patent medicine manu- 
facturers, painless dentists, or 
mining stock promoters, very just- | 
ly could be called undignified if 
used by a savings bank in an ef- 
fort to attract depositors. 

Is there anything undignified, 
however, in a strong, sensible ap- 
peal to a man to be industrious 
and systematic in providing for | 
his own future and that of the 
loved ones dependent upon him? 

Is there anything undignified 
about a businesslike and confi- 
dence-inspiring statement regard- | 
ing the various features of a | 
bank’s strength and dependability? | 

Is there anything undignified | 
about advertising which promotes 
the best interests of the public by | 
tending to make better citizens 
and to increase the active capital 
of the community ? 

It seems to me that it is just as 
sensible and dignified for a bank 
to advertise to promote these 
things as it is for a merchant to 
advertise the necessities and lux- 
uries of everyday life. 

But now I come to the objection 
which if it cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in your individual case, 
is a sufficient reason for you not to 
advertise. 

It is the matter of cost in rela- 
tion to results, which is the crux 
of the whole situation. 

This is a question which every 
institution has to decide for itself, 
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but it should be decided only after | 
a fair trial under the best condi- | 


tions, 
In answering this question, of 
course, the banker 


is bound to | 


look at the subject in a broad way | 


and consider that advertising is 


cumulative in its. effect, that an | 


account, once opened, probably 


will grow year by year, and that 
the word-of-mouth advertising of 
depositors is likely to bring addi- 


tional from among 


depositors 


| 





September Records 
Broken 


In September, 1911, The Rec- 
ord-Herald contained more ad- 
vertising than in any previous 
September in the history of the 
paper. The gains and losses for 
September advertising in the 
Chicago morning papers com- 
pared with September, 1910, are 
as follows: 
COLUMNS 


The Record-Herald 186 Gain 


The Tribune ........ 246 Loss 
The Inter Ocean..... 54 Gain 
The Examiner ...... 34 Gain 


Comparing nine months of 1911 
with the corresponding months 
of 1910, The Record-Herald has 
gained 1698 columns of adver- 
tising; more than three times 
the gain of all the other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. 


These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared 
by the Washington Press, 
an independent Audit Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
710 TIMES BUILDING 

















EXTENSION 


Has secured business for a 
very diversified class of 


Advertisers 


It can secure some for you. 
Circulation over 105,000 


EXTENSION represents the 
faith and belief of 14,000,000 
people in the United States. 


EXTENSION has 
departments for the HOME. 


EXTENSION reaches all the 
big Institutions, 


EXTENSION readers look to it 
for help—and get it. 


interesting 


Sample copy and rates on re- 
quest. 


Extension Magazine 


JAMES K. BOYD, Adv. Mgr. 
624-682 §S. Sherman S&t., 
CHICAGO 
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INTEREST 


in the product, doubles the 
advertisement’s efficiency. 


The readers of ARTS AND 
DECORATION are vitally in- 
terested in creating more beauti- 
ful and more practical homes. 

This interest, coupled with the 
undisputed buying power of 
Arts & Decoration’s readers, 
makes the magazine an eminently 
successful medium for advertis- 
ers of fine furniture, pianos, 
decorative and building material 
and all art objects for home 
decoration. Proof: Renewal 
Contracts. 

$120 a page and no waste cir- 
culation. 


Arts&Decoration 


A. C. Gaylor, Adv. Manager. 
16 East 42nd St. New York 














Have YOU 


ever come 
across a man 


Whose words were always pat to 
his thought, and whose thought 
was “taking’; who could ex- 
pose a proposition so that the 
simplest mind could grasp it; 
who could entertain while in- 
structing, and interest while 
persuading; who could alter his 
style as the occasion demanded, 
and instinctively knew the ap- 
proach to each class of readers. 
Whose “copy,” in brief, hit the 
mark, secured the result, brought 
the business—CONSISTENTLY? 


Such a man is able to handle 
a little extra “copy” at present. 
Write him. Box 784, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














their relatives and friends from 
time to time. 

Right here it is proper to State 
that there are many savings banks 
and savings departments of other 
banks which have found that good 
advertising pays them and they 
are keeping it up year after year, 

Inasmuch as actual results form 
the ultimate test of the value of 
advertising, the importance of 
right methods and mediums cap- 
not be overestimated. The man 
responsible for a bank’s advertis. 
ing ought to know what good copy 
is and either be able to produce it 
himself or know when he is get- 
ting it from another source, 

The savings bank has more 
right to expect satisfactory results 
from advertising than has any 
other financial institution, be- 
cause, when you stop to think 
about it, is it not true that the 
possible number of customers of 
a savings bank is greater than 
that of any other financial insti- 
tution? 

Everybody who earns more 
than enough money for the bare 
necessities of life is a possible 
savings bank depositor, and prac- 
tically every such person reads 
newspapers, which are undoubted- 
ly the best mediums for savings 
bank advertising. 

The best copy for savings bank 
advertising contains a lot of what 
newspaper editors call “human in- 
terest.” 

Do you know that the great ma- 
jority of persons—men as well as 
women—act more frequently be- 
cause of some feeling or emotion 
rather than as the result of cold 
reason or logic? 

The material for savings bank 
advertisements is almost inex- 
haustible. The man writing them 
has the whole range of history, 
biography and current events to 
choose from, to say nothing of 
his own experience and observa- 
tion. 

When he exhausts his own vo- 
cabulary there is a wealth of ma- 
terial in the savings of prominent 
and successful men on the subject 
of thrift. 


‘ncaa iat 

The Mahin Advertising Companv_ or- 
ders for the Realty Realization Com- 
pany are going to a list of standard 
magazines and farm papers. 
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pu PONT COMPANY EXPLAINS 





I. Du Pont pe Nemours Power Co. 
Witmincton, Det., Oct. 2, 1911. 

“or of PRINTERS’ INK: f , 
Foe with interest the article in the 
September 28th issue of Printers’ INK. 

our criticism of our dynamite sales 
campaign was justified, I say was, be- 
cause the condition no longer exists. 

In order to make it clear in your mind 
how this peculiar situation arose, you 
must understand that the Du Pont Pow- 
der Co. has been for many years manu- 
facturing dynamite for known con- 
sumers, namely, railroads, mines and 
contractors. All of the large users of 
dynamite are known to every dynamite 
manufacturer in the country, all of 
whom are in straight competition for 
the business. Sales have depended very 
largely on personal acquaintance and 
similar factors foreign to plain sales- 
manship, Therefore, when I introduced 
a campaign to interest follow-up and 
sell. retail consumers in rural districts, 
it meant something so radically differ- 
ent from any of the previous sales 
efforts of the company, that we have 
had a monumental task in getting our 
sales organization into line with the ad- 
vertising campaign. ; 

The double postal card which you 
mention in your letter was a scheme 
put in effect by F. W. Wilson of this 
division, who was for over fifteen years 
in-charge of the follow-up and home 
office reference system of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School of Scran- 
ton, and who is probably the most ex- 
pert man in this class of work in this 
country. The object of the card was 
to check up our own branch offices to 
see whether or not they were giving 
proper attention to these rural pros- 
pectives. We feared that men accus- 
tomed to selling dynamite by the ton 
would be apt to neglect an inquiry 
from a farmer who wanted, perhaps, 
$3.00 worth of dynamite and who could 
not readily be reached by personal call. 
These cards gave us a check on the 
situation and enabled us to point out 
to the branch offices the weakness of 
their methods, which have been rem- 
edied so far as is possible under the 
circumstances. : 

Dynamite is not only a difficult thing 
to sell to farmers because of their un- 
warranted fear of same, but it is also 
difficult to get into retail stores, and 
we are obliged in many cases to ship 
direct to the farmer because of inabil- 
ity to make a trade connection. In fact, 
our retail price-list quotes the prices 
for direct shipment from mills or maga- 
zines in case lots. We prefer to have 
these orders come through a dealer, but 
if we cannot get them that way, will 
take them direct. It is probable that 
the party you mention who purchased 
dynamite of an Italian contractor ac- 
tually used our goods, because the 
majority of this class of customers use 
Du Pont dynamite and the fact that 
he went'to all this trouble to get the 
dynamite really constitutes a pretty 
ood - endorsement of Farming . with 
ynamite, and we wish to thank you 
for giving our project this advertise- 
ment. 

Grorce FranKx Lorn, 
Manager Advertising Division. 
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TALKING ABOUT OIL 


Every Talking Machine Needs 3-in-One 
8-in-One makes every contact point 
and all the mechanism work smoothly, 
swiftly, squeal-lessly. Wipe disc rec- 
ord with soft cloth moistened with 
‘‘3-in-One” and prevent accumulation 
of dust particles which interfere 
with the delicate needle. This also 
enhances exchange value of records. 
‘*3-in-One”’ polishes the wooden case 
—even the very finest mahogany case. 
Also keeps every brass, silver, steel 
or nickel surface free from tarnish 
or rust. 

Try 8-in-One on your 
office machine when dic- 
tating records. 3 sizes— 






10, 25 and 50 cents—all 2 3 

stores. g 8 
Write us for free 5 H 

sample this very day! 3 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


12 Broadway New York 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 
holds the record among 
magazines for constancy of 
advertising patronage. 
During 1910, the adver- 
tisers represented in its 


columns averaged eight in- 
sertions each. 





Eastern Adv. Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
O. J. Elder, Mgr. 


Western Adv. Office: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
W. J. Macdonald, Mgr. 


Quality Circulation 





Brings Returns 
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Will the The latest de- 


velopment of the 
Trusts Lose prosecutions un- 


Their der the Sher- 
Trade-marks? man Act brings 
to mind the old story of the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice who laid a spell 
upon the broom and the bucket, 
compelling them to sweep out the 
shop for him. The spell worked 
beautifully ; only too well, in fact, 
since the apprentice had forgotten 
how to stop it. So when the 
sorcerer came down for the day’s 
work he found the whole shop 
awash, and most of the movable 
paraphernalia out on the side- 
walk. 

That the Sherman Act has 
teeth, has been demonstrated; 
how deep it will bite remains to 
be seen, since nobody seems to 
know how to stop it. 

The Old Indian Snuff Mills 
only last week called public at- 
tention to a feature of the Trust 
question which nobody seems to 
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have thought of when the applica. 
tion of the anti-trust law was 
made to the American Tobacco 
Company and the Standard Oj 
Company. ' 

In a supplementary answer to 
a suit filed against them by the 
Tobacco Trust to restrain them 
from branding snuff of their man- 
ufacture with the word “Copen- 
hagen,” the Old Indian Mills as- 
sert that since the plaintiff has 
been adjudged to be a violator of 
the Interstate Commerce laws, it 
has no right to claim protection 
for its trade-marks by enjoining 
infringements. The axiom of the 
equity courts that he who seeks 
equity relief must come with clean 
hands is quoted as a bar to the 
proceedings instituted by the 
trust. 

In view of the fact that some 
of the most valuable property of 
the corporations now under goy- 
ernmental displeasure consists of 
trade-marks, the question raised 
in this supplementary answer be- 
comes of more than ordinary im- 
portance. Are the corporations 
convicted under the Sherman Act 
to lose all legal right to protect 
their interests? 





PrINTERS’ INK says: 

Standing an hour behind a coun- 
ter can teach some things you 
couldn’t hammer out of your in- 
ner consciousness in a month, 





A line or two in 
Easing the ay article printed 
Pressure on another page, 
on Dealers about the Peter's 
Chocolate cam- 
paign, is rather significant, if 
taken in connection with other 
evidences that are daily multiply- 
ing. “It devotes little time 
and money to dealer work.” Four 
years ago a stand like this would 
have been derided throughout the 
advertising offices of the country. 
But it is safe to predict that to- 
day the statement will not strike 
the sensible promoter of sales as 
being utterly senseless. Why? 
Because the dealer is showing 
that he is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns. It doubtless 
would surprise many merchants 
to know that there is such a law, 
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put the dealer is proving him- 
self to be its executive just the 
same. 4 

New campaigns have come for- 
ward in great numbers the past 
few years. Not a few managers 
of the advertising and sales have 
dashed off the copy to be read 
by the consumer and then have 
turned to the serious work of 
the occasion—getting the dealer’s 
co-operation. The amount of 
thought-power put into elaborate 
circular schemes and the profli- 
gate promises of “we will move 
the goods” have been amazing. 
Dollars galore have been sunk in 
highly artistic “dealer literature” 
and fortunes have been spent like 
water to give form to electros 
for the dealer’s use. Many of 
these have been given position 
“alongside” the retailer's junk 
heap. The greater the number 
of those appealing for the help 
of the dealer, the tougher his 
sensibilities have grown. 

The advertising manager of a 
widely-used breakfast food says 
‘that he doesn’t take much stock 
in “clever” schemes that try to 
win the dealer. His aim is to 
interest the consumer and then 
to take the case up sensibly with 
the dealer in the best trade 
journals. He has found that he 
has been able to make his sales 
figures thrive in this way. 

Thoroughgoing, sane promotion 
work among dealers will con- 
tinue to bear good results. But 
it looks as if the day of the 
bizarre bidder for dealer  co- 
operation is passing. 

The advertising manager of a 
brand of underwear that is 
steadily increasing in sales wrote 
as follows to Printers’ INK re- 
cently : 


Like other manufacturers we have 
run the gamut of dealer helps. Among 
our choice productions have been (and 
are yet for that matter) street car 





cards, newspaper cuts, banners, lan- 
tern slides, window cards, etc., etc. 
But most of this material has been 


used rather gingerly and we find that 
we have to keep pressing the dealer 
hard all the time to get him to order 
the supplies of us. 

For instance, this fall not over 
20 per cent of our friends in the trade 
have asked us for any of the fifteen 
Newspaper cuts we have on hand. We 
have advertised this service among 


them in our circular booklet. 
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We have tried out the plan of offer- 
ing to do some newspaper advertising 


for the merchant of our goods, but 
we found that we could not count upon 
increased orders from this. We of- 
fered to pay half the expense, but this 
made little impression, 

Here in our shop the idea is begin- 
ning to take form that altogether too 
much is done for the dealer. Manu- 
facturers by their over-generous offers 
to “help” are robbing him of his 
initiative. 

It has paid us to advertise in the 
trade journals. But most important is 
to go straight with your proposition to 
the public—either nationally or through 
district advertising in the newspapers. 


It needs a man of backbone to 
resist the lure of too much dealer 
work. There are 45,000 drug- 
gists for instance and 3,000 manu- 
facturers of goods they sell. 
Forty-five thousand druggists 
working for your line is an at- 
tractive thought. There are 
about 30,000 dry-goods stores. 
This large number may well 
tempt any one of the 3,000 manu- 
facturers of men’s and women’s 
apparel in the country. The 
quarry is worth while, but meth- 
ods of the hunt often change. 





PrinTERS’ INK says: 

Ignoring competition and being 
hypnotized by your own product 
is a sure forerunner of a rude 
awakening. 





Who Gets The question might 
well be raised: 


the : : 
“Who is entitled to 
ShortRate? tne short rate 


money?” An advertiser puts the 
matter up to Printers’ INK in 
this way: 


Last year we employed 30 to 40 
newspapers on contracts running _be- 
tween 5,000 to 10,000 lines. Before 
the contracts were filled, the adver- 
tising policy was changed, and the 
copy was discontinued. The business 
was placed through an agency, and at 
the end of the year we received bills 
covering short rates on all the pub- 
lications. 

Being a little curious to know 
whether the newspapers had actually 
short-rated the agency or not, I took 
the matter up direct and found that 
out of a total short rate of approxi- 
mately $600, over $100 had never been 
charged to the agency. As the letters 
from certain newspapers stated that 
they were perfectly satisfied with the 
actual conditions and did not intend to 
bill any short rate, the question comes 
to my mind, How many ways are 
there for an advertising agency to 
get money without earning it? 
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The ethics of the situation, ac- 
cording to accepted standards, 
would indicate that the agency 
had no right to bill the advertiser 
for short rate charges that were 
not claimed by the publisher. If 
the agency expected the publica- 
tion to bill for short rate, and 
made the charge to the advertiser 
in good faith, it should rebate 
to the advertiser when it was 
learned that the publisher did not 
claim the short rate. The agency, 
however, is entitled to bill for 
short rate when the original 
agreement with the advertiser has 
been changed so as to make it 
necessary for the publication jo 
charge the short rate; and in cer- 
tain instances, where preparation 
for the whole campaign has been 
made on the part of the agent, 
he is entitled to commission or 
compensation covering the work 
done, whether published or noi. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

When one customer doesn’t pro- 
duce several more, there’s a chance 
to do some thinking. 








While it is prob- 


A Common ably true that 
Temptation advertising men, 
as a class, are 


less susceptible to flattery than 
men in other walks of life, yet 
there is a certain subtle form of it 
to which we are all likely to 
yield without ever recognizing it 
as such. That happens when the 
tendency to make an epigram 
overtakes us, and we see a chance 
to turn a phrase which will stamp 
us as men of wit, advertising the 
writer of the paragraph often at 
the expense of the goods we are 
writing about. Sometimes we do 
these things for the sake of being 
thought brilliant, and the facts 
are allowed to take care of them- 
selves if they interfere with the 
scintillations of our mentality. 
case in point is that of a 
rather prominent advertising man, 
who is telling people “how to ad- 
vertise” in a book sent out by 
one of the large advertising agen- 
cies. It is good stuff, barring cer- 
tain points where the temptation 
to sacrifice the facts to a phrase 
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has overcome his better judgment, 
Listen: 

“Frank paneer knows how to ad- 
vertise. Edward Bok knows how to 
advertise. Elbert Hubbard knows how 
to advertise. These three and Theo. 
dore Roosevelt are the six best adver- 
tisers in the United States.” 


A neat phrase; but what are 
the facts? With the exception of 
Mr. Munsey, none of these gen- 
tlemen is an advertiser. They 
get a great deal of free publicity 
which is a different thing. As 
a test, suppose they capitalized 
themselves at a million or so, and 
issued stock against their reputa- 
tions. What standing would that 
stock have in comparison with a 
similar issue on the reputation 
of, say, the National Biscuit Com- 
pany? 

“The more you fuss over your ad- 
vertising copy the poorer the result. 
It isn’t a job to stutter about or to 
apologize for or to burn_ midnight oil 
over. It is simply, as Mr. Hubbard 
would say, ‘a heart-to-heart talk.’ If 
you want to make an advertising hit 
all you need to do is to talk to the 
reader of the newspaper just the same 
as you talk across the counter to a 
customer.” 

In other words, don’t revise, 
don’t correct, don’t study. If you 
want a real “hit” wouldn’t it be 
wise to conceal a_ stenographer 
behind the counter to take dowa 
verbatim your conversation with 
a customer? Then you would be 
sure you had it right. 

“Testimonials are of very little use. 
* * * Every indorsement subtracts 
from your statement just as the in- 
dorsements on the back of a note re- 
duce the value of the name on the 
face.” 

There is only one thing the mat- 
ter with that neat comparison. It 
isn’t true. As a comparison it is 
ingeniously contrived, and we can 
readily recognize the temptation 
to make it, but the purpose ‘of the 
paragraph would have been bet- 
ter served by resisting the tempta- 
tion and killing the comparison. 

It seems to Printers’ InxK that 
there is a little too much of the 
auto-hypnotism which gives rise 
to this sort of thing. It hurts 
advertising, and in the long run 
it hurts the man who yields to it. 
Some epigrams sell goods, hut 
many belong to the class which 
maintains a mere speaking ac- 
quaintance with the facts. 
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NO. WiDTH 
OF COLS. 
2x 2%x 8 
2x 2%x 8 - 
4x 24%4x1l4% 





& LENGTH 


LAST 


FORMS 





CLOSE 


10-5 *15th 
*21st 


78rd 
10-5 $10th 


AG’CY 
15-3 
15-5 75th 
10-5 


DISC’T 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


4 «O18 
25 
50 


PAGE PAGE PAGE DISCOUNTS 


RATE RATE RATE 


“HALE | 


1 


CIRCU- LINE PAGE 


LATION RATE RATE 


LOCATION 
New York 
New York 


Detroit 
New York 


New York 


Cc 


American Boy 
Argosy C 





PUBLICATION 


All Story 


Ainslee’s 
Association Men 
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JUST OUT—STALKER’S 


UNIVERSAL 
RATE CARD 


See sample lines on left 


Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Comgeate information on following Publications, 
Monthly Magazines, Miscellaneous Weeklies, 
Women’s Magazines, Fashion Quarterlies, Mail 
Order Publications, Weekly, Semi-Monthly and 
Monthly Agricultural, Religious Publications, 
Poultry Journals, Foreign Language Papers, etc. 

Most complete and comprehensive rate card ever 
published. Corrected to date and published quar- 
terly. No publisher’s ads, or other distracting 
matter. Just plain, compact, valuable information. 

Furnished in three styles: railroad folder style, 
8 pages, for pocket use; calendar style, all on one 
flat surface, for wall use; also on cardboard for 
use on desk under glass. 


Publishers, Agency Men and Advertisers 
Endorse It. 


Publisher—“‘You certainly have hit upon a most 
excellent scheme.” 

Agency Man—“T believe I have never seen any 
compilation of rate data so compact and compre- 
hensive.” 

Advertiser—“Very good—send two.” 


Not a substitute for regular files, but a_time- 
saving adjunct. Closing dates, line rates, size of 
columns, circulation, etc., can be found in a jiffy; 
now it takes you several minutes. Tentative lists 
can be made up without bothering with files. 
Saves the rate clerk hours of time each week. 
Solicitors, special representatives, rate men, ad- 
vertisers, agency heads all need it. One agency 
ordered seven. 


Price $2.00 a year for any style. Extra 
copies 50c. each. 

Corrected to date and issued quarterly, 
October 1, January 1, April 1 and July 1. 


Send today for as many as you'll need, on 10 
days’ free trial, Order by number. No. 1—folder; 
No. 2—wall hanger; No. 3—desk card. 


THE MILLER ADVERTISING CO. 
527-534 NASBY BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The World’s Work 


now opens flat, every advertisement 
accessible—none can be lost. All 
the advantages of a ‘‘flat'’ magazine 
with the convenience of the 
“standard”’ size. 


The World’s Work 


is now a trimmed edge magazine; 
run your thumb over it and turn to 
the page you want. No advertise- 
ment can be missed. 


The World’s Work 


a “Three Dimension Circulation’ 
magazine. It has well proportioned 
quantity, quality and influence. 
Don't you want to know how many 
buy the magazine you advertise in, 
what sort of people buy it, and why 
they buy it? Send for “Three Dimen- 
sion Circulation” statement. It is 
authoritative and most illuminating. 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY and NEW YORK 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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QCTOBER MAGAZINES 
ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 











Agate 
Pages Line: 
"Becccceeeees soee 147 33 630 
: on 31,611 
McClure’S.s++seeceersreeeesees 140 3150 | 
i OVIEWS..seeeeeeeee 137 30 €88 
ee. ve 129 29,056 
25,144 
23,604 
23 240 
21.¢52 
20,048 | 
18,592 
17,70 
17,206 | 
14,994 | 
bigebedeceeccecesoccse BS 12,096 
_— esa dasteeachececess 54 12.096 
Popular (2 issues) sse+-eereeeee 53 11.872 
Atlantic ceseccccecsececccecs 52 11,648 | 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)..+.-+++ 60 11,619 
Home Life (cols.).eseseeseeeees t5 11,500 
Success (COIS.) ..+++ee+ eocccee 62 10,509 
Pearson’S..++.+sees00 TTT TTT 40 9 128 
Ainslee’s...+ +++ secccsersoesns OO 8,064 
Lippincott’S...+-++eeeeeeses cose 34 7,616 
Overland...sccces-eeccceeerece 34 7,616 
American Boy (cols.).....++++- 36 7 326 
AU] Story....+esccecesecccesees 28 6,356 
World To-Day ..++.++++ sercvee 26 6,272 
Wide World .. coe 26 5,£80 
Blue Book 24 5,376 
Strand.. .. 22 4,984 
Boys’ Maga 27 4,873 
St. Nicholas....-esseseees 21 4,704 
Smith’s..ccccsccccee eccccccccce 19 4.256 
Smart Set...... eevcscsececees 17 3,808 


* Metropolitan..essecesesees coee 
*No. Oct. issue 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






* Vogue (cols)... .seeeceeesseee - 464 72,384 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 205 40,754 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) 180 36,071 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 150 33,600 
Delineator (cols.) ...+.++.- eooe 161 32,382 
Designer (cols.) .....es+eeee eee 146 29,335 
Woman’s New Idea (cols.).... 145 «9,163 
Pictorial Review (cols.)......++ 108 21,700 
McCall’s (cols.)......0++ covcces 146 19,564 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).....+++ 114 19,152 
Ladies’ World (cols.).... oo 95 19,000 
Woman's World (cols.)... &5 14,986 
People’s Home Journal (cols) . 67 13,514 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.)...++ 88 12,560 
Housewife (cols,)...... coccccse 50 10,000 
Harper’s Bazar (cols)....-.0+++ 47 9,492 
Every Woman’s (cols).....++6+ 32 5615 


*2issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 





MOOD CBOE) o.0.cn. pecs c00seescee O00 67,032 
Country Life in America (cols) 259 43,557 
Motor Boating (cols.)......+0+ + 183 30,744 
PROM cccccce ceeceveeseue sooe 187 30,688 
Popular Mechanics ......eeee+ 102 22,848 
House Beautiful (cols.).....-.. 124 17,432 
Suburban Lite (cols.)......+6+. 92 15,640 
SE a tEistersescddnabsees 2 13.888 
International Studio (cols).... 94 13,230 
NS schbindess¥snes vos 54 12,264 
Theatre (cols).. 68 11,556 
Pield & Stream ...ccccccccceee 51 11,452 


*2issues. 
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If you had raised 
one of your sales- 


men's salary five 


years ago, giving 
him more pay than 
any other; 


If four years ago you raised him 
etill higher; 


If three years ago you raised him 
agains 


If two years ago you raised him 
once moz'e; 


If one yeur ago you cut the others 
but again raised this manj 


And then, if this year you had 
given him a still higher raise; -- 


Wouldn't you consider that anyone 


ought to know that that man continually 
produced the most business? 


Then -- 


When you see 
that five years ago, 
four years ago, three 
years ago, two years 
ago, and one year ago, 
SYSTEM has been given 
the most advertising 
by shrewd advertisers, 
and more advertising 


each year -- 


And when you 
see that in this year's 
September SYSTEM ad- 
vertisers have used* 261 
pages of advertising -~ 
the most ever carried 
by a standard magazine 
— don't you see right 
away that SYSTEM pro- 
duces the most business? 


*Gross amount of advertising carried 
266 pages. 








Popular Electricity ........ eee 
Craftsman.......+ eoece 
Garden Magazine (cols). eoee oe 
Outer’s Book ...eeeeeeeseeeees 
Technical World...........00 


Recreation (cols.).....sscecese 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 

Am. Homes and Gardens (cols. ) 
Travel (cCols.).00.cccccece 
Extension Magazine (cols 


eeeeee 
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Agate 
Lines 
11,312 
10,080 
9 820 
8,064 
8,064 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


MacLean's........ 
Canadian Magazi 
Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 
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15, 876 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


WEEELIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


September 1-7: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 
Independent (pages)........ 
Collier’s........ 






ena s Weekly ..... 
Leslie’s..... eccccce 
A jated Sunday M 
Churchman ....... ° 
Youth's Companion.. coe 

Outlook (pages)...... . 
Illustrated Sunday Magazin nie 
Scientific American............ 











September 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 
Collier’s........ ° 
Literary Digest... 
Town and Country. 
Christian 0 eccccccce 

fe weceeee ee 
Outlook (pages). secces 
Leslie's. .ccccccccccccces 
Independent (pages)... 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Vouth’s Companion............ 
Harper's Weekly 
Churchman... 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. pao 
Scientific American............ 






September 15-21 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 
Collier’s..... ° 
Town and Country. 
Scientific American... 








sew eeeseeee 





Life. cccccccccccccccccccce coves 
Literary Digest. eccccccccce 
Leslie's sescccccsccccccccccccce 
Outlook (pages).......++- eeece 
Christian Herald.......... eoce 
Youth’s Companion ........... 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 
Churchman ...-ccccccccesecces 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 

Independent (pages) ......++++ 
Harper's Weekly .....000 cee. 


September 22-28 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 
Outlook (pages)...... 
Collier’s......+.. 
Literary Digest.... 
Life.cce coe cocccece 
Town and Country. cecrce ° 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Leslie’s.ccc.ccccccsccccccecs eee 
Christian Herald. 








Agate 
Lines 












Cols. 
Illustrated Sunday - ego i 18 
Independent (pages) .......... 
Churchman ......seseees 4 
Youth's Companion 15 
Harper's Weekly .... ll 
Scientific American 8 

Septcmber 29-30: 

Saturday Evening Post........ 212 
CCORTIOT'S ons 000000 400% -- 53 
‘Town and Country. 50 
Literary Digest . 45 
Outlook (pages).. 13 
Churchman ...... 15 
Harper's Weekly...seseeceseee 9 
Scientific American .........5+ 8 


Totals for September : 


* Saturday Evening Post........ 
* Collier’s....+-+-+000 
* Town and Country 
* Literary Digest..... 
* Outlook .ecccceee 

Life.. oe 

Christian Herald.. coves 









Independent ....... ee se 
* Scientific American,.......++++ 

Associated Sunday Magazines 
* Churchman .... 
* Harper’s Weekly .. 

Youth’s Companion.... . 

Tilustrated Sunday Magaz Ne... 
* 5 issues, 


a eeeeeeeees 






RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 


MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Pages 
Vogue (COlS.)..eee.eee0-s crows 464 
Motor (cols.).. . - 399 


Country Life i in ‘America (cols) 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 

MacLean's ...ccccccccvsceees - 168 
Woman’s Home Com. (cols.). ee 
Good Housekeeping nn 
Everybody’s..... o ceveccece 

Delineator tcols.). ° 
Cosmopolitan ...seeseeececees 










McClure’s...-.e++eeee coovccce 140 
Motor Boating (cols.).....-.- 183 
Review of Reviews.......+ cove 137 
System ..cccess cercee cecvseece 137 
- Designer (cols.).. 146 
. Woman's New Idea (cols). . 145 
Sunset..cesccreccecssceccceees 129 
Canadian Magazine 119 


Munsey’s.... 
World's Work. 


Se et et et et et et « 
TORI NA ac i al 


21 American ......- 103 
22. Popular Mechanics.....+00++- 102 
23 Hampton- Columbian.. a uaeaeee 98 
24. Pictorial Review (cols.)....... 108 
25. Scribner’s...ccccecccese cseenee OF 
*2 issues. 

~~ +386 


PRESS AGENCY 
the 
Newspaper 


According to 
the American 
Association, 
licity, while still 
wane. 
16, 


strong, are 


Agate 
Lines 


ADVERTISING 


list published by 
Publishers 
the demands for free pub- 
on the 
The list published on September 
1909, contained the names of sev- 


enty agencies asking for free notices, 


while that of April, 
fifty. 


1911, contained but 
The latest list contains eighty- 


five names, but since April free pub- 
licity requests have been reported from 


but twenty-six. 
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Why the Cosmopolitan 


‘has the Largest Circu- 


lation of any Standard 
Magazine in the World 


The answer is simple—COURAGE. 


Cosmopolitan has the courage to buy the 
best there is in special articles, stories and 
illustrations. 


And then the courage tt ADVERTISE. 


Cosmopolitan advertises in other maga- 
zines — weeklies — daily papers — farm 
papers—and its own good columns. 


That’s why Cosmopolitan has the largest 
circulation of any standard magazine in 
the world—and is still increasing. 


And that’s why WISE advertisers insist 
upon using it. 


Are YOU a wise advertiser—or merely 
an advertiser! 


(OSMOPOLITAN MacaZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


437 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD 


OCTOBER ADVERTISING 




























































a5 TER 


1910. 1909. 1908. Total, 
i ROBIN Si )-a cbse nevacussade scons 33,030 40,166 42,276 88,087 158,559 
(i DES ccckinbicssteteoes ss ets 31,360 35,216 33,320 32,312 182,208 
uy Review of ReviewS..........-sseces 30,688 29,860 31,514 27,244 119,308 
ie, ee err ere 31,611 30,856 28,252 23,968 114,687 
yl ee ee errr 25,144 27,664 31,087 27,272 111,167 
iW I cn 0see See a taka Nhs seas S 23,240 28,448 34,720 22,330 108,738 
ha SRERIER pee eau ae oh as tons awe 20,048 24,787 38,976 19,443 108,954 
dl MORNE MURR oh occ can<suaicsbn sees 23,604 28,224 27,328 22,330 101,486 in 
bi URI ey Sec G Sancaeaucssc 29,036 20,888 27,209 20,711 97,844 
i | Hampton-Columbian ............... 21,952 31,192 23,804 12,054 89,009 pi 
: MIMEW Gea s4 6s biic o.vedaeessusaee 18,592 19,544 20,040 17,696 75,872 tl 
4 BRED oe Sete tes s.cpseaicwa wine ass 14,994 20,048 22,647 17,619 75,808 
wd meereer's BEonthly «..cccecesscccce 17,206 20,468 18,592 18,326 74,592 a 
EE cc eee hG as che eS bas ee ne aes 10,509 15,300 19,457 12,992 58,258 
eae BO 17,780 15,400 13,664 10,304 57,148 Pp 
RO sean whoa abe ee ee awe sees 12,096 12,544 16,128 14,112 54,880 
RNY ob Go sans Gionwiabeweewccans 12,096 12,488 14,784 10,248 491616 
Se ee ee es 11,519 12,647 11,915 12,686 48,767 
SIE! cn Waa cin ses Ws oO ARR 9,128 13,888 8,120 10,416 41,552 
EEE cocusscbishbies sc aeune oo . eek 8,900 10,976 10,836 38,776 1 
EC Cui ssus eK senses skoda se 11,648 9,408 7,896 6,160 35,112 1 
PE OS: Siva usawkaeus ss ax 7,326 6,689 9,866 5,600 29,481 ; 
PE. Ka sckh hand soS Sea cee ae 6,356 7,616 7,616 6,643 28,231 
ES) noe 4,984 5,320 5,152 7,420 22,876 
SRENE nso. wis wisn oscuee 7,616 4,032 4,748 4,879 21,275 
See Peer 5,376 4,480 5,376 3,584 18,816 1 
TE casa kn we unk ses aa sexs 4,704 3,836 3,808 3,136 15,484 


1 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

~ ff n ee ree 72,384 60,906 61,754 41,075 236,119 
Ladies’ Home Journal...........s. 40,754 49,640 40,800 36,600 167,794 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 36,071 37,100 36,800 25,847 135,818 
Good Housekeeping Magazine...... 33,600 34,272 25,904 21,631 115,407 
SE cats sio SAR wisn bodies a8: 32,382 32,200 32,490 17,377 114,449 
cee sa Souls svat sa banine ve 29,335 28,244 27,600 16,455 101,634 
Woman’s New Idea...........000. 29,163 28,200 27,800 16,250 101,413 
SNE ass vie dua kbs dbase wleaee 19,000 19,000 20,800 14,034 72,834 
PPR e PP rrr ee 21,700 19,800 16,191 14,050 71,741 
BN. PMEONIEN osc snes sv 00000000 19,152 17,877 18,704 11,984 67,717 
ED ch kbcuessioe sess sowie ke 00 19,564 16,348 16,400 10,651 62,963 1 
BEMTOEA BOREAL os'0sinses600 0000000 9,492 11,000 13,412 10,787 44,691 ' 


*Two issues. 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


BE cen abas snes ss eulbGesssedeeane 67,032 74,424 61,912 85,952 239,320 
*Country Life in America......... 43,557 36,687 39,,093 27,400 146,737 
PN bbc t bbb Soe soy sons cRks oe ve 30,688 29,022 35,392 31,710 126,812 
Oe een eee 15,640 18,700 12,363 10,076 56,779 
a Se er eres 17,432 11,970 11,891 8,304 49,597 
BES A Se ee 12,264 12,880 10,284 13,237 48,665 
International Studio .............. 18,230 12,460 11,480 4,032 46,202 
oo ea eee 11,452 11,508 10,598 9,660 43,218 
BUI i release cuubcdeceess 11,556 = 11,050 9,837 8,980 41,423 
SS ee eee 9,820 10,960 9,660 10,094 40,534 
ML WUOIENE 6's aos eo cobs 0608 8,064 7,840 10,528 11,844 38,276 
oe a ee ee ee ee 7,856 8,840 8,256 4,300 29,252 
American Homes and Gardens...... 5,695 4,893 8,118 7,445 26,151 





*Two issues, 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 


Saturday Evening Post............ 141,260 114,668 87,575 76,524 420,027 
yg BSS re 58,145 49,380 49,880 45,793 208,198 
Oy ee es 39,173 38,117 35,314 27,556 140,160 
UE: SES is ose Sseoses0ben'eedeaea 36,964 41,804 43,568 35,987 158,323 
REG Sida teaaksbasw een axeveaceine 23,892 30,586 2'4,907 21,023 100,408 





pipes evesscseses 1,338,582 1,045,066 5,124,957 
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A Remarkable Gain 
In Advertising 


The following figures, compiled from Printers’ Ink records, show- 
ing the increase in net paid advertising for the last ten months, are 
proof positive that advertisers realize the importance of reaching 
the people of the rich Pacific Coast country, and that Sunset Mag- 
azine is the recognized medium through which to reach these 
people: 


January February March April May 
1911 26,166 24,360 23,352 24,176 26,992 
1910 22,932 22,932 22,568 23,420 23,632 
June July August September October 
1911 26,885 23,625 23.268 24,104 29,036 
1910 23,632 18,424 19,264 19,152 20,888 


Average increase 3,512 lines per month 


UNSET 


is the recognized magazine of the Pacific and of all the Far West. 
It has 50% more circulation than any other magazine published 
west of Chicago, and has more circulation in the Pacific Coast 
Country than any other monthly magazine. 


Beginning December 1st, next, all discounts for time or space will 
be withdrawn. Contracts received before that date will be accepted 
at our present card rates. 


Sample copy of Sunset Magazine upon request. 





EASTERN OFFICES. 
ONIN NAMING ss ibislags Conic dine sew eN RU paneeee 37 E. 28th St. W. A. Wilson, Manager 


ee W. Jackson Blvd. L. L.. McCormick, Manager 


Chicago... .sssssseeeeees 14 W. Washington St. S. O. Ralston, Representative 


Home Office: Sunset Building, San Francisco 
© W. WOODHEAD, Business Manager 
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BUYING-POWER VS. SEEL- 
ING-POWER 

AN EPIGRAMMATIC SOLILOQUY THAT 

ATTEMPTS TO DRAW A DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN TWO PHRASES THAT 

COME EASY TO ADVERTISERS—THE 

MEASURE OF “POWER” IN EACH 


Advertising Manager of W. D. Boyce 
Company, Chicago. 


[Epitor1at Note:—Our epigram ex- 
pert was asked for his opinion on this 
article. He returned it with the com- 
ment that it was a classic of its class 
but that it might be well to explain to 
the innocent reader that its class, while 
classy, was not in the same classifica- 
tion as the following squib now going 
the rounds: 


SHAKE WELL BEFORE READING 

Bill had a billboard. Bill also had a 
board bill. The board bill bored Bill, 
so Bill sold the billboard to pay his 
board bill. So after Bill sold his bill- 
board to pay his board bill the board 
bill no longer bored Bill.] 

Buying-power and selling-pow- 
er are two mighty different things. 

Buying-power is a measure of 
what the advertisers want the 
people to do. ; 

Selling-power is a measure of 
what the people do do. 


Buyer-power is a prophet, 
Selling-power is a profit. 


Buying-power visualizes on the 
income of the people who read 
the paper. 

Selling-power realizes on the 
outgo of the people who read the 
ads. 


Some publications have high 
buying-power, but low selling- 
power; others may have a lower 
buying-power but a higher sell- 
ing-power for the advertiser. 


Buying-power sells all sorts of 
advertising space to advertisers. 

Selling-power sells all sorts of 
articles to the public. 


Buying-power is a nice thing 
for the publisher to sell. 

Selling-power is a nice thing 
for the advertiser to buy. 


Buying-power is the darling of 
the man with his head in the 
clouds. 

Selling-power is the darling of 
the man with his ear on the 
ground. 
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Buying-power is static. 
Selling-power is dynamic. 
Buying-power is a step, 
Selling-power is a leap. 
Buying-power is important, 
Selling-power is vital, 
Buying-power is part of the 
problem. 
Selling-power is the answer to 
the problem. 
Buying-power is money in the 
publisher’s pockets. 
Selling-power is money in the 
advertiser’s pockets. 
_ Buying-power is the publisher's 
joke on the advertiser. 
Selling-power is the advertiser's 
yoke on the public. 
Buying-power is a fact for the 
theorizer. 
Selling-power is a fact for the 
analyzer. 


Buying-power waves its hands 
before the advertiser plausibly, 

Selling-power moves its legs 
for the advertiser profitably, 

Buying-power is a promise. 

Selling-power is a performance. 
_ Buying-power is an emotional 
ideality. 

Selling-power is a 
reality. 

Buying-power is exclusive. 

Selling-power is inclusive. 

Buying-power refers to the- 
ories. 

Selling-power refers to facts. 

The value of buying-power is 
incidental, 

The value of selling-power is 
intrinsic, 

Buying-power yearns for the 
soft-hearted. 

Selling-power 
hard-headed. 
_Buying-power publishers reject 
discussion of cost. 
Selling-power publishers inject 
discussion of cost. 

Evidence of buying-power is no 
evidence of selling-power. 

Evidence of selling-power is the 
Strongest evidence of buying- 
power. * 

Buying-power is often the fac- 
tor to win the advertiser. 

Selling-power is always the ac- 
tor to win the public. 


rational 


earns for the 
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Advertising Novelties and 
Specialties 














the A Western flour company has made 


clever use of miniature flour sacks by 
filling each with sachet powder and 
distributing them among housewives. 
The sacks were about two by three 
inches and printed from special designs. 


La Prensa, a daily newspaper of 


he Buenos Ayres, Argentine, with a 


claimed circulation of 150,000 copies, is 
making a bid for American recognition 


rs by mailing celluloid blotting pads to 


prominent agents and advertisers. 
_ - * 


's Even cigarettes are being put to ad- 


vertising usage. The latest “wrinkle” 
is to supply salesmen with cigarettes, 


- each stamped with the trade-mark of the 


o 





company, in lieu of a monogram. It 
is presumed that the uniqueness of re- 
ceiving such a gift has business-making 
possibilities. 
* aa 

The establishment by the United 
States Government of its first aerial 
postal station at Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y., was taken advantage of 
by the Manufacturers Publicity Cor- 
poration to mail postal cards to pros- 
pects. The cards were stamped in the 
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regulation way, except for the wording 
“Aerial Special Despatch—Aecroplane 
Station No, 1.” 

* * * 

Hunt Brothers Company, the San 
Francisco canners, are using small 
stickers on most of their literature. 
These are reproductions in colors of 
the various cans used for the com- 
pany’s products. 

* ° 

Many simple advertising drinking 
cups have come to the attention of 
Printers’ Inx, but a more elaborate 
one than usual is to be had in the 
“Life-Cup.” This is of pocket size, 
collapsible, and of leather. The leather 
case has no bottom, the latter being 
supplied by a paraffin inner cup, sewed 
to the leather. These cups can be 
secured in paper or leather cases and 
even in metal ones, with a mirror set 
in front. 

+20» —__—_. 


THAT COCA-COLA ARROW 


P. MitcHELL, . 
He.tmetta, N. J., Sept. 26, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I take a whack at the Coca-Cola 
slogan controversy by suggesting that 
Mr. Dobbs furnish each fountain a 
large enameled iron arrow to be placed 
in a conspicuous place on the front 
of the store, where his product is dis- 
pensed, containing the words, ‘‘Coca- 
Cola.” This seems to be the logical 
way to connect up with his advertising. 

P. MitTcHeELt. 








Saturday 


four NA. Right Here 









We Started Printing 


Practical ’’ Tickler Memo Desk Calendars on October Ist, 1911. So 
complicated is the work that it requires six weeks to complete. You can 
readily appreciate what it means to run each sheet through the presses 
twice—three times if in red and black—and after that print 365 changes 
of copy—one for each day of the year. But the trouble and time are 
F worth it. The result is as handsome and service- 
1 able a desk calendar as the most fastidious could 
wish, and at a cost less than a dozen form letters. 
Every one of the thousands of 


meee “Practical” Tickler Memo Desk Calendars 


JANUARY 


already ordered for 1912 will go into the hands of some delighted 
customer or prospect of our forty odd purchasers. Put yourself 


in his place. Wouldn't you think it mighty 
nice if someone sent you one as a gift, and 
incidentally as a reminder that you con- 
sider the giver when next ordering his 
kind of goods. 


The ‘Practical’ calendars are fitted with 
one piece steel base, self-locking tongue, 
simple to attach succeeding year’s pad, 
finished in enamel, nickel, solid brass or 
German silver. Closing date is near. 
Write to-day. 





L. F. MULLIN, Advertising Specialist 


Sole Manufacturer and Distributor 
Successor to TUKE & MULLIN 


236 ABBOTT STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








At last a men’s clothing ad- 
vertisement shows us a real man. 
He is in a recent Michaels-Stern 


advertisement. He is not wearing 
any of the lady-killer or sporty 
styles that some of the advertise- 
ments show us. He is not hold- 
ing a bull dog, watching the bird 
men, leaning against the rail of 
the Mauretania, bossing work 
with a superior I’m-just-out-of- 
college air, posing in a dramatic 
attitude, paralyzing waiters and 
business men by his appearance or 
making rivals green with envy. 
He is just a quiet, well-dressed 
man, such as -most of us like to 
be, and all he is doing is looking 
at his watch as he stands on the 
street corner. There are no ar- 
tistic frills; the camera tells the 
entire tale. But he easily makes 
the best clothing illustration that 
the Schoolmaster has seen in a 
long time. ‘What a pity it was 
that the plate containing this fine 
illustration wasn’t mortised out, 
so that good black type against 
a white background could have 
taken the place of the white let- 
ters against the wash background. 

The Schoolmaster often won- 
ders why it is that good copy- 
shops, even among the leading 
agencies, will put out advertise- 
ments with the type printed 
against a muddy gray background, 
thus robbing the display lines of 
their full effect and making the 
text much harder to read than if 
it were simply black on white. 
Oh, yes, it’s different; but it’s 
worse. 

* * * 

“My proposition is peculiar,” 
said the advertising manager of 
a big national food concern some 
time ago. “People have to be ed- 
ucated up to the use of our prod- 
uct, and there is no possible way 
by which it can be determined 
how many persons out of thou- 
sands can be made our cus- 
tomers. Therefore, quantity of 
circulation and rates mean noth- 
ing. to me; I am not inter- 


ested in knowing whether the 
rate is $200 or $500 a page, and 
| do not inquire. All [I am in- 
terested in knowing is that the 
publication reaches people that 
can be made users of our prod- 
uct.” 

This argumen: seems to the 
Schoolmaster to be so illogical 
that it practically refutes jtself 
The position of the advertiser in 


-question is no more peculiar than 


the position of many other na- 
tional advertisers. A big com- 
pany of advertisers have to edu 
cate people up to the use of their 
products and are unable to pick 
out the exact classes or the exact 
proportion that they may reason- 
ably hope to interest and convert, 
And if there is no way by which 
an advertiser can determine about 
how many people out of a gen- 
eral thousand he can hope to 
interest, that fact itself seems a 
good reason for seeing to it that 
as large a circulation as possible 
be secured for the money spent. 
It is certainly a nice thing for the 
publisher for the advertiser to be 
unconcerned as to whether a rate 
is $200 a page or $500 a page and 
about the circulation, but it is a 
dangerous policy for the adver- 
tiser. 
* * * 

The experience of advertisers 
that make guaranties is that they 
are called on very seldom to 
make good. Therein lies a secret 
of the hosiery advertisers and 
others who make strong guaran- 
ties. If you have a fairly good 
article you can advertise a sat- 
isfaction - guaranteed - or - money- 
back-promptly policy, and so few 
will come back that the selling 
point will prove to be a cheap 
one. This being the case, what 
a pity it is that the few guaran- 
ties are not made good quickly, 
courteously, and with the proper 
effect. The Schoolmaster remem- 
bers seeing a street salesman do 
this thing in just the right way. 
He was selling bargain goods, 
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but with strong statements. A 
man who bought a shaving 
brush from the salesman had 


hardly worked his way out from 
the stand before he was back, 
vigorously pointing out that the 
pristles were dropping out of the 


brush will slip through. I. thank 
you for coming back. Here’s 
another. Is that one all right? 
If there is anybody here who 
wants his money back, come right 
along. 1 want all you people to 
unders.and that this is the way 
I sell goods. If anything you 








r the brush. But the s.reet salesman ; 

and was equal to the occasion, and = buy from me is not exactly. what 

Mm in- the crowd had no fun at his ex- 1 say it is, bring it right here 

tthe pense. and get your money back.” He 
that “Very sorry, indeed,” he said, _ made capital out of his action on 
prod- “but occasionally a defective his guaranty. 

» the 

gical 

- The Aeroplane and the Ox-cart 

tha 

ne , Both get there — but not on the same day. 
com- ) If prompt, speedy delivery of illustrations 
edu: “ay J and engravings means anything to you, send 
their , your orders to Barnes-Crosby Company, the 

pick largest and best equipped illustrating and en- 
»xact graving establishment in America. You will 
son- get what you want—when you want it. The 


vert. house stands back of every promise. 


hich Commercial photographs, illustrations, designs, 
halftones, zinc etchings, wood cuts, electrotypes, 
photogravures, two, three and four color process 
and zinc color plates. 


Day and Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 
Complete Manufacturing Engraving Plants: — 
Madison & Franklin Streets, Chicago 
11th & Locust Streets, St. Louis 


Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities 


lor ? 
PPO We. mr’ 
The famous trade mark 
ss 
‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” guaran- 
tees the heaviest triple plate. 
> Catalogue “P" 


show } ill designs 


MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO 
nternationai Silver Co,, Snecessor) 
Meriven, Conn 

THICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Grab’s Foot Scraper 
BEST FOR PREMIUM USE 


Cleans the sole of shoe by means of ten 
parallel plates and brushes sides of shoe 
at same time. 
venience. 


A great household con- 
Saves work, worry and dirt. 
» Sanitary. Keeps 

dirt, mud, dust 
and germs 
> out of the 
house. Fas- 
tensondoor- 
step, walk or 
any handy 
place. Lasts 
a lifetime. 
Prominent 





Appeals to every housewife. 
space for advertising. Retails for $1.00. 


OVER 350,000 IN USE 


Bringing success to hundreds of progressive Publish- 
ers, Manufacturers and Merchants. Heavily adver- | 
i Tite for quantity prices and information. 


Sample prepaid—$1.00 


VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
$77 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Money Saving 


Suggestions 

Guaranteed annual saving ot 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life in- 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original mattcr, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of speciai interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German set.lements 
, everywhere. 
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But the Schoolmaster knows of 
an instance where a man got a 
defective pair of well-advertiseq 
guaranteed shoes. He took them 
back to the retailer. There Was 
a good deal of fuss and feathers 
over the matter, a hint dropped 
that the fault was not in the 
shoe, and the customer Was 
finally asked to get what wear 
he could out of the shoes—the 
upper was poor and had burst— 
on the promise that an allow. 
ance of a dollar would be made 
on the next pair he purchased, 
On his indignant refusal, the 
shoes were sent to the factory 
and four weeks later a new pair 
was grudgingly given. But that 
man will probably never buy an- 
other pair of that make of shoes, 

Don’t make guaranties unless 
you are willing to live up to 
them. When asked. to niake 
good, do it with the proper ad- 
vertising effect; it pays. 

* 


Did you ever hear of a firm 
that offered jobbers’ salesmen 
prizes for creditable sales rec- 
ords on his particular product? 
Well, the Schoolmaster knows of 
such a case, and it is said that 
the jobbers raised no objection to 
it. The jobbers’ salesmen are 
good people to cultivate. They 
know their trade well, and they 
get around oftener than the 
specialty salesman does. 

* * + 


We used to hear a great deal 
about “the direct command” in 
advertising copy. We had a big 
run on the “Do it now,” “Mail 
us the coupon before you forget 
it,” “Use it before you lose it” 
forms of ending advertisements. 
And no doubt they added much 
to the effectiveness of advertise- 
ments. But now we see con- 
siderable of a more subtle form 
of ending—a form full of sug- 
gestive power. Suggestion, you 
know, is a form of appeal that 
brings up certain associations in 
the reader’s mind and starts cer- 
tain trains of thought a-going. In 
plain words, you say or write 
something that makes the reader 
think out the rest of what you 
want him to think. Open argu- 
ment sometimes arouses opposi- 
tion; when the reader feels that 
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you are trying to make him act, 
he may resist. But when you 
say something that makes him 
work out his own conclusions, he 
may fancy that he persuaded him- 
self. ‘ 
So, we see the adveriiser let- 
ting the reader know that there 
are just one thousand of these 
special sets of books and that 
they are going fast, first come 
frst served, that the regular edi- 
tion to come out later will cost 
more, and so on. We see clever- 
ly written items of how certain 
things happened to other people, 
and we are immediately forced 
to reflect that they may happen 
to us. And maybe the adver- 
tiser will throw out some of these 
subtle suggestions, and _ then 
make use of the direct comand, 
too. We haven’t reduced adver- 
tising to an exact science, but 
we can report progress, as the 
committees say. 
———_+0+—___——_ 


“HOUSE ORGAN REVIEW” OUT 





The first number of the House Or- 
gon Review, itself a -house organ of 
Brad Stephens & Co., Boston, has gone 
out to the advertising men of the 
country. It owes its existence to the 
conviction, which is held not alone by 
the publishers and the editor, Myron 
Townsend, that the house organ move- 
ment is in its infancy, and for the 
purpose of elucidating and developing 
the subject, they have brought together 
articles by leading exponents of the 
house organ idea and have others listed 
for subsequent issues. Among those 
represented in the first issue are ‘‘Mike”’ 
Kinney, of the Gimlet, of St. Louis; 

Kuhn, editor of the Sherwin- 
Williams quintette; Milton Bejach, ad- 
vertising manager of the McCaskey 
Register Company, and Carroll West- 
all, advertising manager of the Pettin- 
gell-Andrews Company, Boston, and 
editor of Juice. The magazine is illus- 
trated. 

The publishers also issue Print, a 
house organ for printers. 
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A POSY FROM NEW ZEALAND 


J. Inorr’s Apvertistnc AGENCY 

We.utncton, N. Z., Aug. 26, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Once again let us congratulate you 
most heartily on the magnificent paper 
you are producing. Although we are 
far away from the vortex of the adver- 
tising world every issue brings some 
new ideas which are of considerable 
value to us. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Yours faithfully, 
j. Inort. 
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caemeetiebmemmmertintiirene acct 
Are You Developfag 
Your Export Markets ?< 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer's business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to-advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Throvgh the AMERICAN § EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars, 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 














Celluloid 
Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 
will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have. 
Write for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadel 
















How Boy’s Letters Pulled 


$400,000 in One Year 
THCODY fe me send you FREE booklet 


containing stories ““How Boy’s 
Letters Pulled $400,000 in One 
Year” and “How GirlStenographer 
Learned to Manage $100,000-a-year 
Business’? with full information 
about my Conrses for Office Workers 
on Sales Letter Writing, Office 
Salesmanshin, Advertising, How 
to Systematize an Office, etc. ‘ 


SYSTEM 


SHERWIN CUDY, 1128 Seenvity Building, Chicagg 











Profit by the vigor, new ideas and 
tested selling strength that our experience can 
put into your follow-up campaigns, form letters 


and other a ing. Count on us to work 
out your needs with originality, attract- 


The Hall-Taylor Co. 


31 Hathaway 
Milw: 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line, 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing macnines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








AtsEte FRANK & CO., 26 Ieaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING ARTISTS 





MAYBELL — Advertising Cartoons, Pic- 
¢ torial Eye-Catchers, Original Ideas— 
Sketches Submitted. 535 W. 110th St., New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 

Greensboro, N.C., has bought the Greensboro 
Telegram, one of the oldest papers in the State, 
and the latter has been consolidated with 
the News. Circulation of the consolidated 
papers, 8,000. 


HE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard, 440S Dearborn,Chicago. 








HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





————. 


morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


THE circulation of the New York World, 
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1/0 you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “keyed” ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Kroadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. : 








BUSINESS GOING OUT 





F YOUR CIRCULATION REACHES 

Southern ‘rural districts, write us. We 
have orders to place. Box 44, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


APVERTISI NG things of many sorts notice- 
able for cause. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








Mitt DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, II. 








COIN CARDS 


° e 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are all ready to be printed as 
soon as we receive your copy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP COIN 
CARDS. You inclose a return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards— 
the best— WINTHROP COIN CARDS—of 
course. Will carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name and 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 

HE WINTHROP PRESS 

Coin Card Department 

60 Murray Street New York, N.Y, 
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ENGRAVING 
——a—ssSsSse™ 
T copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
FRE Een THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 








R SALE—Vart ot the late equipment of 7he 

Oklahoma Crty Pointer. Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equipment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs like asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. A fine 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc, Will be sold at reasonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF ‘TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 





En Salesmen wanted in advertising centers 
to push set of works on Advertising. Most 
complete bouks issued on the subject. Adress 
Box 411, care Printers’ Ink, New York or 
Chicago. 





Gsm bed Manager by large Wholesale 
Grocery Company located in northern Ohio. 
Advertising department new withcompany. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to man who can show results. 
Salary governed accordingly. Box “M,’’ P. I. 





pestrions OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 


East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 


NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


LSADING trade paper of National Circulation 

has a splendid opening for a first class ad- 
vertising solicitor who knows how to land big 
contracts from big people. Southwest territory. 
Give age, experience, salary capable of earning 
and address where we can wire for personal 
interview. All correspondence confidential. 
Box 999, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Drug Specialty Sales Manager 

for a reliable established house selling drug 
trade exclusively. Experience required in han- 
dling salesmen and customers by mail. Big 
field, Splendid opportunity for a producer. 
Give full particulars of past experience, present 
position and ave, in confidence. Address 
“MANUFACTURER,” 418 The Rookery, Chicago. 





Advertising Writers and Mana- 
wanted for Dry Goods and Depart- 
ETS ment Stores. The retail dry goods 
trade affords the widest and, in many respects, 
most lucrative field for advertising workers. 
The Dry Goods Economist is the National 
Department Store Weekly Newspaper, and its 
“want page’’ is the logical medium forconnecting 
employer and employee. Copy of “vant” page 
free on request. Classified Advertising 1 
ment, Dry Goods Economist, 231 W.39th St., N.Y. 
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SOLICITOR—For one of the fastest growing 
class periodicals. Wide experience not re- 
Moderate drawing account to start bet 
Box 49, 


quired. 
unlimited opportunity to make good. 
care Printers’ Ink. 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. 
URING fall and winter months CAMP & 
TRAIL will devote considerable space to 
(weekly) furs, giving prices, conditions, etc. 
(See New York letter). Correspondents are 
wanted at Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton, 
Canada; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri, 
and one on the Pacific Coast, at either San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle or Vancouver, 
Canada. 

Correspondents must give facts and con- 
ditions as they are. For ail accepted material 
payment will be made monthly, A. R. 
— PUBLISHING CO., Columbus, 
Ohio. 








LANTERN SLIDES 


Good Advertising Slides 


in the Moving Picture Show will tell more 
people about your goods in the town where tney 
are sold than any other form of advertising, 
and for less money. We have a proposition 
for you that your dealer will welcome. Send 
for our “ Proof-Positive’® and detailed service 
plan. NEOSHO SLIDE CO., 103 Spring St., 
Neosho, Mo. 




















MAIL LISTS. 
MAlL LISTS composed by hand from real 
foundry type, two cents per line. Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 













FRAMED and SHIPPED— 
Vi Besides making the p ctures, we 
< frame and ship them for you, sav- 
~ ing you the work and annoyance. 
Ask us for details. 


A, A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0, 







Bio 
Photos 


















POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERIVISING WRITER wants position 

or piece work 12 years’ experince agencies 

and technical magazines. Bully on mechanical 
copy. Form letters $3. 8-page booklet copy $10. 
“MARSHALL,” 114 So. llth St., Newark, N, J. 





Advertising Solicitor 


with splendid Trade Journal record desires posi- 
tion on journal circulating in larger field. Fine 
personality, absolute integrity, highest refer- 
ences. ‘‘ENERGETIC," care of Printers’ Ink. 





Younc MAN, 23, of good clean habits, neat 

appearance, active and with ability, wants 
position with daily newspaper as assistant ad- 
vertising man or solicitor. 7 years successful 
selling and business experience. Studied I.C.S. 
Advertising. Employed, wish to locate in 
Missouri Valley. Address ‘‘ACTION,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Read this letter 


Business Men, 
Anywhere, U.S, A. 
Gentlemen :— 

Beginning January Ist, or sooner if you wi 
could you use the services of a rea) advertixing 
man who measures considerably above the stand. 
ard of mediocrity, easily worth $200 a mouth, and 
who fs mighty particular what he Sives in exchange 
for what he gets. For excellent reasons | wish to 
make a change from my present position as adver- 
tising manager for a large wholesale and mann- 
facturing house in a middle-western city, Top 
ganized the advertising department for this houge 
and built up a good live mailing list from which] 
am getting excellent results through good selling 
copy and the kind of letters that securea reading 
and consideration, Have been here for three 
years and am 36 years of age. As my advertise 
ments generally interest those they are intended 
to reach Lhope this one will interest you enough 
to write me for further particulars. An ounce of 
proof outweighs pounds of talk. Let me send 
you the proof, then hire me or refuse to hire me 
purely on the merits of my work. 

THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








For the past three years I have been con- 
nected with the business department of 
Southwest Newspapers. At present am cashier 
and in charge ot foreign advertising, act as 
business manager, in his absence (which is 
frequent), on a paper of 8,600 daily and 
50,000 weekly circulation. Desire change. 
— Address ‘* ALFRED,’ Printers’ 
nk. 





Copy That’s Good 


AMERICAN, college graduate, 26, has proven 
he can write that kind of copy, and wants 
to do it for agency, magazine, country daily, or 
other.concern handling miscelianeous advertis- 
ing. Fair knowledge of type, printing and en- 
graving, but doesn’t “know it all’? Knows 
how to meet men and can solicit if necessary. 
— “ PROGRESSING,” care of Printers’ 
nk. 





WANT to connect with some owner who 

needs a man whose loyalty, efficiency and in- 
tegrity has made him valuable to two prominent 
publishers, but who desires to change where he 
would have opportunity to work into interest. 
Has had fourteen years experience. As adver- 
tising and circulation producer, and expense re- 
ducer, can satisfy any owner. Can furnish 
strongest references. Would only change where 
future is bright. Married, 35 vears old, never 
drinks and produces business. Address“C.C.C.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





What Have You to Offer 
This Young Man? 


A young man desires a position as ad-writer for 
any firm, or as advertising manager for a firm 
just beginning to advertise, because he is 
capable of filling it. He knows what good copy 
is and how to write it; can prepare all forms of 
advertising matter, such as newspaper and mag- 
azine copy, catalogs, folders, mailing cards, 
etc.; understands when to advertise and when 
to not; and can devise selling plans and or- 
ganize campaigns. Is 24 years old, single, and 
willing to start on a moderate salary. Corre- 
spondence solicited trom general, mail-order 
and retail advertisers having a position open 
for a young hustler. Address “YOUNG MAN,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





TYPE AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





EST TYPE IN THE WORLD, all sizes, 6 
to 72 point, 35c a pound. Not in the Trust. 
Complete printing plants furnished. Empire 


Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAGAZINES : 

CLASS PUBLICATIONS 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL PAPERS 
Here are some good ones: 

A Popular Magazine.......... $100,000 


Another Magazine at......... 60,000 
A Sporting Paper ........... 50,000 
A Poultry Paper ..........-- 50,000 
A Woman’s Paper ..........- 40,000 
A Theatrical Paper .......... 30,000 


An Engineering Monthly...... 25,000 
A Financial Monthly ........ 25,000 
An Architectural Paper....... 20,000 


A Pile Paper i cccccicccess Same 
A Mechanical Monthly ....... 15,000 
A Fiction Magazine ......... 10,000 


A Financial Weekly :........ 5,000 
When in the market communicate 
with us. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Masonic Hall 
46 West 24th Street, New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are or tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’sS Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
92,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
tort, 18,810 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 


igi, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. . 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,878. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
iglo(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. Ist 6 mos. 
‘11, 1,096; double all other local papers combin’d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Kvening Hour, Average circulation 
ig2, 8.627, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—58,326 (OO). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,669. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


WIE W Hr He He 


Chicago Zxaminer, average 
Iglo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in.circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


§@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 


hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in tield 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for I9I0, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,061. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 564,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,622; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Eve. JFournai. Only daily in 
county. 1,918 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, ’10-July,'11, 7,698. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


Average 1910, 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir, in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average first 6 mos. of 
1911, 6,662, Largest R. F. D. circulation. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For Sept. 
Tort, 82,045. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

S GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 

AN the News is guaranteed by the 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,663. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want" ad. ‘They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


We We We Yr Ye ve 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
363,606, gain of 15,087 copies per day over 
Sept., 1910. Sunday Post, 292,600, gain of 
27,866 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1910. 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ~‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly, 

Salem, Avening News. 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
*11,18,860. ‘Ihe “Home” paper. Larg'st ev'gcirc, 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekiy. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Karmers' 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
NV J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
ACl.V- a is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this séction most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-] OO 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
August, I911, evening only, 
78,200. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for August, 1911, 81,269. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
[eo] cae 


any other paper n its field. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, Ww, 


Murphy, publisher, Eeushihig 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ending 
D 

Om. Fi ec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 


Ink Publish- ©''cvlation of Sunday Tribus, 
ing Company for same period, 81,533, 


VA 
CaN” 
TEED 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. .«\vtual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Frete Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram 


9.433 sworn average 
for rgto. 


‘Camden's oldest and best dail y. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 
21,326 ; 2c-—'vo, 19,062; ’ 
"11, 20,128. 


1c—'07, 20,270; ‘ob, 
10, 19,238, 1st quarter, 


NEW YORK ‘ 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average tor 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unio, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg. 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 86, 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, $2,218. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,038; 1900, 94,307, 1910, 94,282. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


c be @G lo be evening circulation. 


Daily average met cash sales, proven by A. A.A, 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,333. For June, 
1911, 116,598. 


New York, The World. Actuaiav, 1010, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 191], 
18,629 shefficld Sp. Ag'cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av, circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 6,102; P. M., 17.657) 22 769, Only 
paper in-city which ‘has permitted A.A AA 
examination, and made public thereport 
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, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Jotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paper in Carolinas. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

rand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly 
on average for 1910, 9,076. 
OHIO 


Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for wy 1,188. Journal, weekly, 976. 


Cleveland, Main Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1910: Daily ,87,125 ; Sunday, 114,044, » 


For Aug., 1911, 99,791 daily; Sunday, 125,952. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
[aCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, Ave. August, 1911, 
daily, 34,368; Sunday, 40,003. 


PENNSYiVANIA 

Erie, /tmes, daiiv. 21,653 average, 

Sept., 1911. A iarger guaranteed paid 

circulation then all other Erie papers 

combined. K. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Johnstown, The Democrat is THE clas- 

sified medium (circulating 1 a territory of over 

200,000) ;three to one as coinpared with its com- 
petitors, 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos. 1010, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,388, Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 

Philadelphia. The Press (QQ) is 
Philadetphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily ress for Sept., 1911, 
$1,447; the Sunday Press, 168,011. 
Washington, Xeporter anu Udbserver, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, ‘11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

inthe State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily, Average tor iglo. 
18,167. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, ’11, 20,0833—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age Iglo. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 
TEXAS 


EB) Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
Ei Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. s910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Aug, 1911, 6,159, 
ept., '11,6,122. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times | 

is the metropolitan daily of Seatt 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84 208 Sunday, ‘are 
quality. It isa gold mark paper 
P . of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 

by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,848. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9gI0, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8,965. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gusette. Daily average, August, 
1gtt, daily 6,639; semi-weekly, 1,647. 
adison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cor- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily yain 
over first six months cf '10, 3,823, 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘Lhe Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that courts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee's popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
pe yao (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos., 64,627 Dailycirc. for 


GUAR month of Aug , 66,248. Daily gain 
TEED over Aug., 1910, 3,188. Gocs to 


over 60% of the Milwaukee homes. 
More city circ. than any two other 
Miwaukee papers combined. More city circ, 
than any other paper has total circ. More city 
cire. daily than the total of any Sunday paper. 
Fournai ieads in both Classified and Display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. per line flat, C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Blidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. June, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,661, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 63,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.20 an inch. N. hi 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 












41 Park Row. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily July, 1911, 
64,842; weekly 1910, 26,446; July, 1911, 27,660. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,168. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
August 1911, 104,144. Largest in Canada 

Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,510. Highest quality circulation, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums| 











This list is intended to contain ‘the names of those icati 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. Marge ations mos 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper i 


A large volume of 
n which it appears, 








CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D C. (@©), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
6sX] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 


INDIANA 


TH Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “*‘WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State. 


MAINE 
THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TH Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te tet tr Hk 


Ts Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


We ie WE WY WE WE 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Wart Ad Medium of M poli 





| 
| 


CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the Leadj 
want ad medium of the gleat 

Northwest, carrying more pay 

want ads than any other daily 





(chal Newspaper, either Minne 
en N or St. Paul, Classitied = 
EED printed in August, '1l, amounted 


to 257,012 lines. The number of 
by Printers’ individual advertisements pub- 
lished was 35,991. Rates: 1] 
Ink Pub. Co. a 
, @ word, cash with the order 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisin 
in the daily appears in both the morning ant 
evening editions for .he one charge, 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Advert: 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in Aug., 
1911, amounted to 245,042 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 28,163. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Onecenta 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


THe Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ta Buffalo Zvensng News is read in over gos 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE roan Times carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 





THE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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00) Gold Mark Papers (O©) 





num 


t 
«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the |, 
ber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” i 

q 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (©@). Established 1821. 
Riches: section in the prosperous South. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 (OO. ) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (O@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (©). Best paper 
incity; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Evening Transcript (O©), established 
1990. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OQ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is ‘HE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (Q@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874, The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 


week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 








New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Herald first. 5 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City. will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘The New York 7tmes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (Q@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Sept., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,447; 
Sunday, 168,011. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin 90 the 
only Gold Mark daily te Wisconsia. ¥ e he 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Business Going Out 











J. Edmund Thompson, Worcester, 
Mass., will use a select list of general 
publications largely in the weekly field 
with large copy during the winter sea- 
son. The business will be placed 
through George Batten Company. 





During the fall months the Youth’s 
Companion, of Boston, will use page 
copy in a list of agricultural papers and 
general mediums. Most of the adver- 
tising is placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 





The Baird North Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is send§ng out orders for 
one page to their list of magazines, 
women’s papers and weeklies for No- 
vember, 1912. 

The United Drug Company, Boston, 
is using a large list of newspapers 
throughout the country in cities where 
it has dealers. Copy is going out 
for a fall and winter campaign. The 
Rexall products are being advertised 
and the business is placed direct. 





Plans are being made by Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston, for 
the fall advertising of their new books. 
Metropolitan dailies. and literary pub- 
lications of a national character will be 
used. The business is to be handled 
by the Morse International Agency, 
New York. 





Additional orders for the advertising 
of Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass., 
are keing sent out through the Marsh 
Agency, Springfield, Mass., to general 
publications. his agency is also han- 
dling the advertising of the Smoke- 
Shop Specialties Company, of Holyoke, 
in magazines. 





In addition to the general magazines, 
the daily newspapers in a few Western 
states are being used by the Mellin’s 
Food Company, Boston. The business 
is placed = the James T. Wetherald 
Agency. 

The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency, 
Kansas City, is sending out copy and 
orders to farm papers and weeklies of 
dailies nyblished in the Middle West 
for the , City Southern Railway, 
same city, advertising farming opportuni- 
ties along its lines in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas. Fifty-four- 
line copy is being used. 

H. Menges, St, Louis, advertising 
Havana stogies on the mail-order plan, 
is using a list of mail-order papers and 
weeklies of national circulation. Copy 
ranging in size from 42 to 112 lines is 
being used. Orders are going out 
through the Chas. H. Fuller Company. 


An initial campaign in publications 
issued as supplements to Sunday papers 
has been planned for the J. F. Briggs 


Company, jewelers, Attleboro, 
by the A. W. Ellis Agency, Bae 


The Michigan Cash Register Com. 
pany, of Detroit, began an advertising 
campaign with the use of full-page cop 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Ber 
tember 30. In addition to the general 
magazines, it is planning to use a list 
of trade papers. The account is han. 
dled by the Carl M. Green Company, 
of Detroit. , 

Maclay & Mullally Brothers, Ney 
York, are placing pos for page copy 
in a large list of magazines for (Qc. 
tober and November issues, for the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, of 
New York. 

The Automatic Vacuum Cleaner Com. 
pany, of Bloomington, IIL, is using a 
selected list of farm papers and Sun- 
day magazines. The order is being 
placed by the Louis O Eddy Agency, 
Chicago. : 

The Kunkel Furniture Company, of 
Mackinaw, IIl., will use a few standard 
magazines, the orders going out through 
the Louis O. Eddy Agency, of Chicago, 


The Jones-Post Mercantile Company, 
Kansas City, is conducting an extensive 
advertising campaign in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas, 
Copy ranging in size from thirty lines 
to full pages is being used in farm pa- 
pers and weeklies of dailies published 
in these states. Small copy is being 
used in a limited number of farm pa- 
pers and mail-order publications. the 
business is placed by the F. A. Gray 
Agency, same city. 





The Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, is using a large list of farm 
papers and dailies published in the 
South and Southwest, advertising their 
several brands of shoes Orders and 
copy for 100 lines display are being 
placed through the Federal Advertising 
Company’s St. Louis office. 

The St. Louis-Southwestern Railway, 
St Louis, has inaugurated an extensive 
campaign in agricultural papers_ pub- 
lished in the Middle West and South- 
eastern states, exploiting the advantages 
of rice growing and general farming along 
its lines in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
eastern Texas. Display copy of various 
sizes is being used. The Gardner 
vertising Company, same city, is plac- 
ing the account. , 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out_or- 
ders to farm papers for the Witte Iron 
Works Company, same city, advertising 
gasoline engines. Space is being im 
creased in publications that have heen 
carrying the advertising and a few pa 
pers have been added to the list. 
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FAREWELL DINNER 





night, October 2, a din- 
_ geral 2 Faber’s Clubhouse, 
New York, in honor* of ‘Charlie 
Woodward, who is leaving New York 
to become Western manager of the 
Crowell Publishing Company headquar- 

i ago. 

Oe Woodward has been with the 
Woman's Home Companion for some 
time, Some of the telegrams read at 
the dinner were from publishers who 


> 
COCKTAIL 
+ OLIVES * 
CHICKEN _SOUP Wit Rice 


CELERY 


FILET of SOLE Tartar fauce, 
Parisienne Potatoes 
—— 
SIRLOIN of BEEF —Vegetabler 
MIXED SALAD 


JSQUAB CHICKEN /tuffed 











ADVERTISING GENIUS DISPLAYED IN 
even offered their publication to Mr. 
vypeerd if he would stay in New 
ork, 

The speakers all talked in the highest 
terms of Mr. Woodward. Arthur A. 
Hinkley, of N. W. Ayer & Son, was 
toastmaster. Among thoes at the din- 
ner were Arthur A. Hinkley, Marc M. 
Reynolds, David D. Lee, Perry Lukens, 
Wallace G. Brooke, S. E. Leith, H. M. 
Thurber, Walter B. Brackett, James 
R. Linehan, Alfred B. Lukert, Preston 
P Edmondston, J. E. Dumars, Owen 
H. Fleming, Charles W. Corbett, Ches- 
tr A. Porter, Pierson <A. Skelton, 
Arsene Geoffrion, K. F. Tutley, Wil- 
liam Watt, Wm. H. Lubald, Will C. 
Izor, Guy Patton, A. E. Morford, J. B. 
oodward, John S. Baber, J. 
MacNichol, Frank L. E. Gauss, Clar- 
ence M. Thomas, M. B. Remington, 
W._E. Prickett, W. H. Lubold, Robert 
J. Danby, William W. Wilson, J. An- 
derson Frazer, Albert M,. Thornton, 
L. C. Paine, Edgar E. Phillips, Frank 
D, Sniffen, Harry E. Church, Conrad 
B, Kimball, Wm, A. Trowbridge, J. M. 
Hopkins, 
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COFFEE, CHEESE. 
CIGARS 
Oy >> 
i WINES ALA CARTE 
oe 
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MILWAUKEE BOOMS ITS 
RESOURCES 


Krau-Van PretTersom CoMPANY. 
MitwavkeEE, Wis., Oct. 3, 1911.- 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In our city there was recently held 
from September 2 to 12 an Industrial 
Exposition of Miiwaukee-made prod- 
ucts commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association. It was partici- 
pated in by various Milwaukee indus- 
tries, of which there are ap- 
proximately 4,000. 

We have very recently 
adopted a trade-mark in the 
shape of a crowing rooster 
with the following slogan: 

“Crower for his majesty, 
the advertiser.” : 

Realizing the possibility of 
giving this new trade-mark 
quick-to-the-point publicity, 
we took space at the exposi- 
tion and must admit from an 
advertising standpoint it has 
been way beyond our expec- 
tations. The space we occu- 
pied was appropriately deco- 
rated with original drawings 
in wash, pen and ink, and 
oil that we have created for 
our many clients .as well as 
advertising literature of every 
description that we have com- 
pleted in its entirety. In 
the rear of the booth was 
placed a large decorated cage 
which contained a_ live, 
trained rooster who crowed 
incessantly at the command 
of the attendant, which gave 
a full measure of amusement 
to the throng of visitors. To 
each visitor we buttonholed 
a large disc bearing a colored 
facsimile of the roostere on 
one side and a rooster slogan 













on the reverse side, There 
were ae gaa | 75,000 
of those discs distributed 


during the ten days’ duration 
of the show. (We enclose 
one under separate cover.) 

On the day the big show opened, we 
mailed 5,000 folders with the title ‘“The 
Story of the Chantecler,” a copy being 
sent to every merchant and manufac- 
turer in the city as well as in Wiscon- 
sin and surrounding states. 

In conjunction, we inaugurated a 
contest as follows: $10.00 for the best 
answer to the following question: “If 
the K. V. P. Rooster is a Booster, 
what’s a hen?” 

This brought about 2,500 answers 
from all over the state. In the Sep- 
tember 12 issue of the Daily Crow the 
winning answer as well as those that 
were worthy of honorable mention was 
printed. 

To cap the climax we issued a little 
daily paper called the Daily Crow. This 
came out every afternoon and contained 


. all the daily incidents of the show in 


a lighter vein as well as original car- 
toons, serial comics and talks on ad- 
vertising. This paper was edited and 
illustrated by the members of our firm 


exclusively. 
Gus. W. Krav. 
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Aluminotypes 


The new and best method 
for making printing plates 








LUMINOTYPES are sharger, 
harder, print better and run /onger 

than electrotypes. They will not rust 
nor corrode and lay ink like nickeltypes. 


Aluminotype adver- Book Publishers, 
tising plates are shipped Mail Order Houses, in 
to newspapers and fact publishers of any 
dealers at about the same kind (even though you 
expense of forward- now make your own 
ing mats or less than plates) can obtain shop- 
1/ of the expense of rights and make 
Yh shipping electros Aluminotypes at about 


or stereos. ys the present cost. 
2] 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
CINCINNATI 
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If you were ever the 
object of a ‘‘knock’’ 
you should read 
Mayor Gaynor’s ar- 
ticle in the October 
CENTURY. 
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